






















THE SURFACE? 





The skin diver often plunges deep to see a world not 
visible from the surface. 


In title insurance, too, there’s more than meets 
the eye. Searches often go back as far as o 
fifty, seventy-five and even one hundred years. 


Commonwealth Land possesses the know-how 
as well as the necessary records to make 
real estate safely owned by the 
purchaser, and a safe 
investment for the 

mortgagee. 


aS cide stn. 4. 


TEA LTH /LAND 
pPL4MLL ANCES on? sie ay J 


Main Office: 1510 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. .. . Telephone: WAlnut 3-0400 
TITLE INSURANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, MASSACHUSETTS, OHIO, WEST VIRGINIA, CONNECTICUT, FLORIDA, NEBRASKA 












HUNDERG/A 





Ce 
Startling New Value ‘© S 
Widen your market with the quality-packed Thunderbird 


Series, designed to sell for $8150 plus lot. 


Find out TODAY. Visit, phone, or write P. R. Thompson, 
Vice President, Sales—Phone PRospect 3-7550, Piqua, Ohio. 


12 Colonial, Contemporary, French Provin- Double wall construction with impregnated in- 


cial, and Ranch designs. All architect-designed. sulated sheathing. 


Over 1,000 sq. ft. with big living room, kitchen, , Prehung flush doors throughout. 


dining space, and 3 bedrooms. , . , 
& SI Birch wood kitchen cabinets. 


2” x 4” construction throughout. ' re ? 
, a Also includes exterior wall sections, gables, roof 


trusses, roof sheathing, roofing, hardware, interior 


Cedar shakes are factory applied and double- 


counsel Weslsenial cities dae. coatal. ox-dhe partitions, interior trim, insulation—and much more. 
— . reas ; 
sed. ‘ g als ble, or s 


, Complies with FHA’S new MPS 


ing only for brick. 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL DESIGN 8-G 


NLAND. 


Homers 


INLAND HOMES CORPORATION ¢ Plants in Piqua, Ohio and Hanover, Pa. 


See us at the NAHB Show—space 931—Coliseum 
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HOME 


Bake-finished lifetime aluminum roof and exterior walls . . . 


| \ fp une 


maintenance-free 


i 





They’re here—new homes that stay new! 


Nobody could build a house like this—’til now . . . nobody could 
offer such collateral for your mortgage loan investment—’til now! 


National Homes new Viking Line is the first real tech- 
nological breakthrough in home building in years. 
The entire exterior, both roof and walls, is lastingly 
maintenance-free... fire-safe ... weather-pro- 
tected. It will look freshly painted ... stay new... 
year after year. And being maintenance-free, the 
new exterior of bake-finished lifetime aluminum 
saves the owner-occupant more than $4,000 during 
the life of a 20-year mortgage . . . makes him a more 
desirable credit risk for your investment! 

Already, indications are that the Viking Line will 
usher in a new era of buyer acceptance... an in- 


creased need for mortgage investment money. For 
Viking’s bake-finished lifetime aluminum roof and 
exterior walls cost no more than conventional cedar 
shingle shakes or redwood siding. Viking Line 
models will be built and offered for as little as 
$8,750 plus lot in some areas. Viking construction 
will also be available in homes priced up to $50,000. 

Franchised National Homes builder-dealers in 
your area are now holding Open House to introduce 
the new Viking Line. You are cordially invited to 
inspect these homes—each better-built, more 
charmingly styled than any house now on the market. 


National Homes Corporation, Lafayette, Indiana 


Plants at Lafayette, 


Step-saving kitchen Aas new mar-proof, 


stain-resistant cabinet doors and drawer fronts. 
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Indiana; Horseheads, New York; Tyler, Texas 


Large, luxurious living room has modern fire- 
place, full-width floor-to-ceiling window wall. 





THE MBA CALENDAR 


January 20-22, Senior Executives Con- 
ference, New York University, New York 

January 25-27, Southwestern Senior Ex- 
ecutives Conference, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas 

February 25-26, Midwestern Mortgage 
Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

February 27, Board of Governors Meet- 
ing, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

March 18-19, Mortgage Servicing Clinic, 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

March 23-24, Southern Mortgage Con- 
ference and Clinic, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis 

May 4-5, Eastern Mortgage Conference, 
Hotel Commodore, New York 

May 21-22, Mortgage Servicing Clinic, 
Che Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles 

May 25-26, Western Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon 

June 21-27, School of Mortgage Bank- 
ing, Courses I and II, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago 

June 28-July 4, School of Mortgage 
Banking, Course III, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago 

July 26-August 1, School of Mortgage 
Banking, Course I, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California 

August 2-8, School of Mortgage Bank- 
ing, Course II, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California 

September 21-24, 46th Annual Conven- 
tion, Hotel Commodore, New York 


CALENDAR OF PRESIDENT NELSON 


JANUARY 
10, New Orleans MBA; /2, Philadelphia 
MBA; /3, Chicago MBA; /4, St. Louis 
MBA; 20-22, Senior Executives Confer- 
ence, MBA-NYU, New York; 25-27, 
Southwestern Senior Executives Confer- 
ence, MBA-SMU, Dallas. 
FEBRUARY 
25-26, Midwestern Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Chicago. 
MARCH 
12-14, California MBA, San Diego; 
18-19, Mortgage Servicing Clinic, Pitts- 
burgh; 23-24, Southern Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Memphis. 
APRIL 
8-11, Texas MBA, Dallas. 
MAY 
#-5, Eastern Mortgage Conference, New 
York; 14-16, Florida MBA, Ft. Lauder- 
dale; 2/-22, Mortgage Servicing Clinic, 
Los Angeles; 25-26, Western Mortgage 
Conference, Portland, Oregon. 
JUNE-JULY 
21-27, School of Mortgage Banking, NU, 
Courses I and II, Chicago; June 28-July 
#, School of Mortgage Banking, NU, 
Course III, Chicago. 
JULY-AUGUST 
July 26-August 1, School of Mortgage 
Banking, Course I, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California; 2-8, School of Mort- 
gage Banking, Course II, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California 
SEPTEMBER 
21-24, 46th Convention, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York. 


“Wortgage Banker 


please route to: 
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OURTESY 





Your transactions are undertaken in an atmosphere 
of sincere appreciation for your individual 

needs when you call on us for title insurance. 
That is the experience of many top mortgage lenders 
who welcome the friendly, personal interest 


evident at Louisville Title. 


LOUISVILLE (i 
TITLE 

INSURANCE | is 

COMPANY J 
“— » . 





LOUISVILLE TITLE 
Puswtumnee Company. 


HOME OFFICE * 223 S. FIFTH STREET ° LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Take advantage of this 


REINSURANCE SERVICE 





Title protection for 
mortgage lenders anywhere 
in the United States 


Through Chicago Title and Trust Company’s Reinsurance 
Service, the company assumes the excess of the risk of the 
local title company —on property located anywhere in the 
United States. You, the lender, are thus assured that your 
title insurance policy has great financial strength behind it. 

Through another nation-wide service, Referral Service, 
Chicago Title and Trust Company will select for you a 
local title company known to be well qualified — regardless 
of location. 





itle to this propert 
NOW IN 13 STATES. Chicago Title and Trust Company’s subsidiaries now issue Ti P e y 
title insurance policies in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, INSURED 
Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma and West Virginia. 

BY 
IN ILLINOIS Chicago Title Insurance Policies are issued locally in 88 cities—right 
where the property is located. Should a claim ever arise against the title as insured, CH [CAGO TITLE 
Chicago Title and Trust Company takes over its defense, in court if necessary . . . AN D TRUST 





assumes all litigation costs . . . promptly pays any loss. 


COMPANY 


If you have a question about title insurance or reinsurance 
anywhere in the nation, we invite you to write 


Chicago Title and Trust Company 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


TITLE INSURANCE CORPORATION OF ST. LOUIS LAKE COUNTY TITLE COMPANY, INC. 
810 Chestnut Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 208 S. Main Street, Crown Point, Indiana 


Other Associated Companies, Division and Regional Offices, Agents and Representatives Throughout Illinois 
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Economie Outlook For 1959 
Is Favorable If— 


The if, in Dr. Rodgers’ reading of the business barometer, 


is the same if that has created such fears in the public’s 


mind these past few months—the fear that inflation has finally 


caught up with us, that this is the real thing. Business continues to 


improve but the pace is slower now. To a large extent, what happens 


to our economy in the coming year will be governed by 


what happens in the inflation business, he believes. 


HE reversal in recent months of 
2 downward trend in the Ameri- 
can economy has given us one of the 
This 


been dramatic, 


sharpest recoveries on record 
recovery has not only 


it is more broadly based and widely 


distributed than the 1955-57 upswing. 


Che boom in 1955 came primarily 
record-breaking automobile 


And the boom 


from a 
output of 7.9 million 
of 1956-57 


record-breaking 


came basically from a 


expansion in plant 
and equipment spending. In sharp 
contrast, the current recovery has, so 
far, not had any aid from the expan- 
sion of either capital goods spending 
or automobile spending. But now the 


government tells us that a modest 
improvement in capital goods spend- 


And 


in the automobile industry can prove 


ing can be expected. any man 


that 1959 is bound to be a better vear 
than 1958 in automobiles! (Of course. 


it remains to be seen how much 


better! 


If capital goods spending improves 
as Washington anticipates, and auto- 
mobile spending improves as everyone 
heading for 


anticipates, we are new 


records in the over-all economy in 
1959. In fact, improvement in capital 
goods and automobiles added to the 
increases in defense outlays, housing 
construction, public works, especially 
and other lines 


us within the neighbor- 


road-building, most 
would bring 
hood of a $475 billion Gross National 
In other 
words, in 1959 we will not only equal 
the previous in mid-1957, 
but may go as much as $30 billion (in 


1959 dollars 


Output by Christmas 1959. 
record set 


beyond it! 


What has caused this vigorous re- 
covery in the face of the discouraging 
levels of business activity and wide- 
prevailed last 
spring and early summer? Whether 


we like it or not, we cannot deny the 


spread gloom which 
I 


testimony of our own eyes: Govern- 


ment intervention and anticipation of 


inflation, in part caused by that inter- 
vention, reversed the downward swing. 
This is so important that it should be 
spelled out in some detail. 
Faced with a decline in 
activity as it was last winter, the Fed- 
Government has three 
The best choice, of course, is 


business 
eral basic 
¢ hoices. 
to increase the spendable income of 
individuals and corporations. This can 
be done in various ways, but by fa 
the best way is by tax reduction, either 
individual or corporate—any place in 
the long line of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption. Unhappily, 
this method was not adopted. 
Another way is to increase the in- 
come of individuals by increasing the 
so-called transfer payments, such as 
social security and unemployment dis- 
bursements. This was done on a large 
scale as transfer payments rose from 
$21.5 billion in September 1957 to 
$27.2 billion in September of 1958. 


Stull another way is to increase the 


By RAYMOND RODGERS 








Professor of Banking, NYU Graduate School of Business 


ddministration at the American Finance Conference, Chicago, November 6, 1958 
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“Protection 


Just as modern industry takes every precaution to protect 


its skilled labor . . . so does title insurance, provided by a reliable 


organization, thoroughly safeguard a mortgage investment. 


*There is no better protection 


for a mortgage than title insurance 


by American Title 


LIC ERSED TO WRITE FITLE IBSBVRANRCE IF 
Alabama + Arizona * Arkansas «+ Colorado + Connecticut « Delaware 
District of Columbia + Florida + Georgia + Indiana + Kansas + Kentucky 
Louisiana * Maryland + Michigan + Minnesota + Mississippi * Montana 
New York + Nevada + New Mexico + North Carolina + North Dakota 
Oklahoma + Ohio + South Carolina + South Dakota + Tennessee + Texas 
Utah + Virginia * Wisconsin + West Virginia + Wyoming «+ Virgin 
Islands + Puerto Rico 


22 Yeans of Experience 
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Population UP 
47.9% over 1950 
Non-Agricultural 


Employment UP 
63.4% over 1950 


K.° 


¥ | 


Manufacturing 
Employment UP 
65.1% over 1950 


* 


This spiraling growth of a sound economy 
reflected in the increase of population, em- 
ployment and manufacturing—spells out the 
need for more and more Florida homes. 

The First National Bank of Dunedin has 
offered mortgage service to out-of-state in- 
vestors for over 20 years. We shall be most 
happy to receive your inquiries, 


Vidinal i 


BANK of DUNEDIN 


DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 
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income of individuals through wage 
and salary increases. This, too, was 
done. Federal pay increases of almost 
$1 billion at annual rate became effec- 
tive in July. In addition, Federal 
employees received a lump sum retro- 
active payment of $380 million in 
July. And private industry payrolls 
went up about a billion on an annual 
basis in July, after an increase of 
nearly $2 billion in June. As a result 
of these and other earlier private pay 
increases, personal income, even with- 
out including the retroactive Federal 
payment, reached a record level in 
July, higher than the pre-recession 
peak of August 1957—and August 
and September 1958 added another 
$3.3 billion on an annual basis to 
total personal income. 


Government Spending 


and Public Works 


The second basic method available 
to the government in its efforts to 
facilitate a business recovery is a direct 
increase in government spending for 
defense and other goods and services. 
This, too, was done. More specifically, 
on a seasonally adjusted annual basis, 
the rate of Federal Government 
spending for goods and services in- 
creased $2.1 billion from the third 
quarter of 1957 to the third quarter 
of 1958. And, during the same period, 
state and local spending increased 
$3.9 billion on an annual basis. 

The third method available to the 
Federal Government in a _ recovery 
effort is the indirect one of encourag- 
ing, facilitating and, even, directly 
aiding state and local, and private 
spending. This, too, has been done on 
a large scale. For example, a vast 
public works program of nearly $2 
billion was enacted by Congress. The 
results can be seen in the record- 
breaking totals for public construction, 
the full effects of which are only now 
being felt. 

Also, the Congress again turned to 
housing construction to stimulate the 
economy. The Housing Act of 1958, 
involving some $1.8 billion of direct 
facilitation of financing and lowering 
of financing requirements, turned the 
tide on home construction. As a re- 
sult, housing starts at the rate of 1,- 
220,000 units on a seasonally adjusted 
annual basis in September were not 
only 21 per cent higher than Septem- 


ber 1957, they were at levels never 
before reached in this country, except 
in the great housing boom of 1954 
and 1955. 


In addition to these direct and in- 
direct efforts of government, the im- 
portant contribution to recovery made 
by the easy-money, lower-interest-rate 
policies of the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities which prevailed until the 
middle of August should be kept in 
mind. 


Anticipated Inflation 
Was Recovery Basis 


Despite the importance of govern- 
mental and monetary assistance, prob- 
ably the most powerful of all the 
forces underlying the recovery is the 
almost universal anticipation of infla- 
tion. This fear of inflation was revived 
in virulent form when the January 
estimate of a precarious budget sur- 
plus of one-half billion dollars for 
fiscal °59 was succeeded by mounting 
estimates of deficits, until the latest 
one shows an anticipated budgetary 
deficit of $12.2 billion and a cash 
budget deficit of $13.7 billion! Fur- 
thermore, the man in the street can 
see that, despite grave international 
perils, the increased expenditures are 
largely in the field of non-defense 
spending, which is scheduled to rise 
$5.3 billion, or 21 per cent. 

He also knows that the financing 
of this huge deficit necessarily must 
be largely through our commercial 
banks, which will inevitably cause a 
substantial increase in our money sup- 
ply. 

Faced with the spending spree of 
the 85th Congress and the certainty of 
a substantial increase in the money 
supply, is it any wonder that the man 
in the street anticipates inflation? 


Public confidence and booming 
stock market notwithstanding, there 
are basic weaknesses in our recovery. 
Most important of all, too much of 
the impetus of recovery has come 
from government spending and the 
anticipation of inflation flowing from 
it. ; 

The labor situation too, with nearly 
five million unemployed and ever 
higher wage demands by the leaders 
of organized labor, presents a serious 
unsolved problem for the future. In 
this connection, consider the implica- 
tions of the fact that factories in- 








You know that D. E. W. stands for “Distant Early 
Warning’”’, the signals of our far northern radar fences 
against hostile aircraft. They have a parallel in the 
real estate investment field. 


Unmarketability of title may be the D. E. W. to.an 
experienced banker considering a real property loan. 
He waits for a TG policy to give the “all clear” signal. 


TITLE GUARANTEE 
WB and Trust Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 176 BROADWAY, N. Y. 38 + WOrth 4-1000 


TITLE INSURANCE IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT, 
MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE, VERMONT, GEORGIA 


soon to be known as 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE 


COMPANY 
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reased production 9 per cent on a 
seasonally 
April and August, yet the number of 


adjusted basis between 


workers was increased 
cent! But, 


sider the implications of the fact that 


production 


only | per above all, con- 


even though all of the services of the 


present labor force cannot be sold 


present prices (wages labor leaders 


continually demand still higher prices! 


Che unemployment problem is Com- 


pounded by the fact that great efforts 


have been made in every industry to 
substitute capital for labor—automa- 
tion for human hands. Moreover, 


these all-out efforts to economize and 
reduce labor costs must be expected 
to continue as long as the profit 
squeeze continues It follows that a 
lasting, material improvement in the 


employment and unemployment situa- 


tion cannot be expected in the near 


future 
Fore tun Competition VM ore 
Serious Now Than Ever 
Exports, another basic factor, are 


This 


as reconstruction 


in a consequential downtrend 
is easy to understand 
and rehabilitation have not only been 
in the important industrial 
World. 


have such modern equipment in many 


( ompleted 


countries of the Free they now 


lines that they are able produce at 


lower costs than we can 


Increased foreign competition is 
particularly serious because of the high 


Agri- 


long 


produc t10n costs in this country 


cultural price support policies 
since priced us out of the world mar- 


ket for And 


now, wage policies are doing the same 


many farm products 


thing on the industrial front, as can 


be seen in automobiles and other fields 


Che shortages of World War II and 
the post-wal period enabled us to 
internationally. 


But 


differential is greater and competition 


compete despite our 


wage differentials now that the 


is keener, the handicap is indeed a 


serious one 


As for the 


days immediately 


business outlook for the 
ahead, it seems be- 
yond question that business will con- 
tinue to improve. The liquidation of 
inventories has slowed up to the point 
where it approaching an end, if it 


has not already reached it 


Che question of upmost importance 


at the present time is whether the in- 


flation psychology will begin seriously 
to affect commodity prices and busi- 
ness activity. So far, the fear of in- 


flation has affected only the equity 


market. Commodity prices, on the 
whole, have remained stable. 
If the fear of inflation should 


spread to commodities and should in- 


duce ultimate consumers to spend 


should induce 


freely, and if it 


more 







Security Title 
Policies 
are also written in: 


Amador 
Western Land Title Co 


El Dorado 

Inter-County Title Co 
Mariposa 

F. A. Bondshu and Son 


Marin 
Trans Western Title Co 


Monterey 
Coast Counties Land Title Co 


Nevada 
Inter-County Title Co 


Placer 
Fidelity Title Company 


Santa Cruz 
Penniman Santa Cruz County Title Co 


Yolo 
Woodland Title Guaranty Co 


INTER-COUNTY SERVICE and HOME OFFICE: 


management to increase capital ex- 
penditures on new plant and equip- 
ment, then the recovery will be much 
faster than has been the case up to 
now. Under such stimulation, the 
present recovery would accelerate into 
a boom which could not be sustained 
for any length of time. Inevitably, 

would end in a break in business ac- 
tivity which could be of greater mag- 


nitude than occurred during 1957-58. 





tos Angeles: 14” | 


“The West is Growing With Security” @ MAdison 7-611) 
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In particular, if business activity as- 
sumes the character of a boom and 
commodity prices resume their up- 
ward course, the Reserve authorities 
will be forced to adopt a policy of 
active credit restraint regardless of the 
effect such a policy would have on 
the bond market and on interest rates. 
Such a policy of active credit restraint 
would certainly have an adverse effect 
on home building, on construction in 
general, especially public works, and 
on many marginal businesses. As a 
result, after a while such a boom 
would come to an end and would be 
followed by a sharp decline. 


If Commodities Are 
Hit Then Watch Out 

Whether or not the present infla- 
tionary psychology, so much in evi- 
dence in Wall Street, will result in 
increased commodity prices and in- 
creased spending by the ultimate con- 





sumer is impossible to say. So far, 


happily, people in general prefer to “And so you See, Mr. MacFarland, Paramount Fire 
save. Savings have increased consid- it pays Mortgage Bankers Insurance Company 


erably, as is evidenced by the growth to do business with 
in savings deposits of commercial Paramount.” 

banks and savings banks, the increased 
sale of shares of savings and loan as- 











sociations, and the increased sale of —— 
life insurance. The large liquid assets, 
however, in the hands of our people | | 














constitute a potential threat because 60 We 


if people become really scared, they 
SERVING ARIZONA 


would not only spend their current in- 
come but also part of their savings, 
When you buy or sell mortgages in Arizona, 


which would, of course, cause strong 
inflationary pressures. 
My conclusions are: 


>> Business conditions are improv- | 





ing, although the pace of recovery has 
slowed down. Looking ahead, there 


| make sure the title is insured by. . . | 

are basic weaknesses which must be | 

carefully watched. S 4 

2»? The outlook for business activity 

in 1959 depends to a large extent on | 

whether the fears of inflation come to 

an end or are accentuated. In particu- 

lar, if the fear of inflation persists and, 

especially, if it finds expression in high- | | 
| 
| 





Guarantee s-TrustCompany 


er commodity prices, active, yes. ag- | ' ; 
é Home Office: Phoenix, Arizona 


vessive credit restraint must be antici- 
pated. Under such circumstances, the 
upward surge would be followed by ae ——_—— 











a sharp decline, perhaps even greater - 
than was experienced in 1957-58. 















It is to be devoutly hoped that the s a year will buy an extra subscription to THE MortcaGe BANKER 
“hot-house” expansion of inflation can which can be routed to staff members. Many MBA members 
be avoided and orderly growth re- have found this to be good business. Write THe Morrcace BANKER, 


sumed. But this will require the com- 111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, IIl. 
bined efforts of all. 
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Billion Invested in 
Shopping Centers 


[ MID-YEAR 1958, the life in- 
A surance companies of the country 
had in excess of $1,000,000,000 in- 
vested in loans to shopping centers in 
all sections of the country 

There are now approximately 2,500 
shopping centers in operation in the 
United States and an additional 1,400 
are projected for construction through 
1959. according to the International 
Council of Shopping Centers. 

No tabulated figures are available 
as to aggregate financing needs of 
these centers, and such centers range 
from $200,000 or possibly even less 
as $45,000,000 for one 
The average 


to as much 
now under construction. 
value is believed to be 
$1,000,000 and $2,000,000 and the to- 


tal value of those already operating 


between 


has been estimated by some at $4,000,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000. 

Ihe importance of this new mar- 
keting particularly in the 
development of “interurbia” and “sub- 


system, 
urbia”, is more clearly shown by the 
estimate of total sales and services of 
all shopping centers in 1957, roughly 
$35,000,000,000 
have been almost entirely the develop- 
ment of the since the end of 
World War II, especially the past two 
or three years. 


rhis huge development of shopping 


Shopping centers 


years 


centers has affected a large share of 
the nation’s consumers, one estimate 
total consumer list of 
at 70,000,000. Another 
impact of the has been on 


local employment, many thousands of 


putting the 
these centers 
centers 


jobs having been opened by their es- 
Some of the 2,500 cen- 
and 


women, as they include up to as 


tablishment. 


ters employ hundreds of men 


many as 70 shops each and some of 
them do an annual business estimated 
as large as $80,000,000. 

Che life insurance company finan- 
cing of shopping centers has been 
effected primarily through mortgage 
loans. One center, however, among 
the largest in the country, is owned 
outright by a life company. This is a 
70-acre center now under construction 


velopment is the more recent growth 
of industrial parks, doing for business 
and industry what the shopping cen- 
ters have done for retail outlets. Life 
insurance funds are also helping to 
finance these developments and at 
mid-year 1958, the life companies had 
at least $127,000,000 on loan to in- 
dustrial parks under mortgages, bonds 
and other plans. In this case, mort- 
gages accounted for more than two- 
thirds of the aggregate. 

The industrial parks range from a 
few acres to 4,000 or more acres each 
and include up to 50 or even more 
plants each. Employment is even 
broader here, thousands of jobs being 






covered by some of these parks and 
these developments represent largely 
industries new to the communities. 


>> REALTY NOTE: Approximately 
25 per cent of the standing stock of 
in standard metropolitan 
areas is made up of homes built in 
1950 or later, NAREB’s survey says, 
and the volume of sales of this type 
of housing is high at prices the same 
or above those of a year ago—partic- 
ularly in the $12,000-$20,000 cate- 
gory. For homes of this age in the 
$20,000 and over group, 42 per cent 
replying to the survey said that prices 
were the same as a year ago, and 25 
per listed them as lower. 


housing 


cent 





FIRST 


DETROIT 


AND 


MICHIGAN 
TITLE INSURANCE 


TITLE INSURANCE on both Owner’s and Mort- 
gagee’s Policies anywhere in Michigan. Prompt 
and dependable service from Michigan's Oldest 
Title Insurance Company. 


ABSTRACTS and TAX reports on real property in 
metropolitan Detroit. We act as ESCROW Agents 
in all matters involving real estate transactions. 





ABSTRACT & TITLE GUARANTY CO. 


735 GRISWOLD - 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











| LOANS TO 
HOSPITALS *« CHURCHES *« —" 


COMMISSIONS TO CORRESPONDENTS 








in New Jersey, which will include 60 AND | 
stores in 14 buildings and is expected B. C. ZIEG LER COMPANY 45 YEARS’ 
to produce $200,000,000 annual sales oni hy ~~ ap pte yey oe . " EXPERIENCE 

cago ce: tree 

















in the first full year. 
Similar to the shopping center de- 

















a Address All inquiries to Our Home Office at West Bend, Wisconsin 
———— 
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@ How T/ sells home ownership 
fo your customers... 


protects them, too/ 


Why own a home? 


CHILDREN! 


A home gives children the security and comfort and 
freedom they need. 


In the same way, 2 Title Insurance policy gives your 
home the protection it needs...complete, yet inexpen 
sive protection that guarantees your rights to your 
property for as long as you or your family owns it 


When you buy, remember to specify T.1.— the com- 
pany with America’s largest staff of title specialists, 
complete iand records of every county we serve, and 
65 years’ experience 


America’s Largest 
Title Company 


You can be sure 
when TI insures 


Title Insurance and 
Trust Company 


433 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 54 - MAdison 62411 
Branches and subsidiary compames in fifteen Catiformia counties) 


Through local newspaper ads, Title Insurance 
is selling the benefits of owning property... 
benefits like Children and Hobbies and Pets 
and Flowers. 


When your customers buy in California, be 
sure to give their property, and all the many 


benefits that go with it, the safe, sure protec- 


tion of a Title Insurance policy. 


“You can be sure 
when TI insures”’ 








T.I.’s fast, low-cost dependable title service 
is made possible by America’s largest staff 
of title specialists, complete land records in 
15 California counties, and 65 years of title 
service experience. 


Remember—the best safeguard for buyers, 
sellers and lenders is a Title Insurance and 
Trust Company policy. 


America’s Largest 
Title Company 





Title Insurance and Trust Company 


433 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 54 - MAdison 6-2411 


(Branches and subsidiary panies in fifteen California counties) 
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synonyms 


symbols 


become 
synonyms 


1 





Through years of happy experience the registered trade mark and company signature of Lawyers Title 
Insurance Corporation have become synonyms for superior title service and protection to investors in 
real estate securities in the United States, Canada, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


These symbols can be used by only one company. They identify it as the title company with financial sta- 
bility, sound underwriting principles, and years of experience. 


Jawyers Jitle Insurance (Orporation 


Home Office - Richmond. Virginia 


HAWAII, PUERTO RICO, AND THE PROVINCES OF ALBERTA, 


TITLES INSURED THROUGHOUT 43 STATES, THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
ONTARIO AND QUEBEC, CANADA. 

4 NATIONAL TITLE DIVISION OFFICES, 39 BRANCH OFFICES, 250 AGENCIES 

ARE LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE OPERATING TERRITORY 


AND 13,500 APPROVED ATTORNEYS 
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“Mortgage Banker 


> How It Looks for Housing 
and Mortgages this Year 


It looks good, after every factor that has any influence on the outlook 


has been carefully analyzed. But there are more unknowns 
clouding the picture this year than has been true recently so what 
appears to be a sure thing as the year opens might turn out to be 
something considerably less so later. So, with the right to call an 
economic foul if unforeseen political developments materialize, 
here is an expert’s forecast of the size, future extent and 
character of the housing and mortgage markets in 1959. 


T HAS been my contention that, 
while economic forecasting in gen- 
eral is a hazardous business, sooth- 
saying about mortgage and housing 
markets is particularly so, because 


added to the unpredictable economic. 


actions of millions of individuals are 
the unpredictable political actions of 
531 federal legislators—soon to be in- 
creased to 534. In no sector of the 
economy does the influence of our 
federal government impinge 
heavily than it does on the housing 
sector. I reserve the right, therefore, 
when time has proven my prognosti- 
cations to have been something less 


more 


than accurate to claim an economic 
foul by right of unforeseen political 
actions. Having left myself an appro- 
priately large loophole, I am willing 
to set forth what I think is the outlook 
for mortgage and housing markets in 
the year ahead. 

While there are many special fac- 
course of 


which influence the 


events in real estate markets, a good 


tors 


deal depends on the general business 
and financial climate. It is important 
to appraise the general economic set- 
ting likely to prevail. I offer you the 
following six points, bearing most di- 
rectly on our immediate area of 
interest. 

2»? The general business recovery now 
underway will continue through 1959, 
perhaps at a somewhat slower rate 
than in recent months. While gross 
national product will continue to set 
new highs as will personal income, un- 
employment will remain a problem 
and capital expenditures will be only 
a little higher—if any—than in 1958. 
>»? Corporate profits will rise sub- 
stantially and, together with sizeable 
depreciation allowances, will provide 
a large amount of internal funds to 
corporations. External demands on 
the capital market, therefore, from 
corporate borrowers may be somewhat 
lower than in 1958 or 1957. 

22> Demands for capital funds by 
the Treasury will be increased, how- 


By SAUL B. KLAMAN 


ever, in view of the anticipated record 
postwar deficit of $12 billion. State 
and local governments are, also, like- 
ly to finance a record volume of ex- 
penditures in 1959. 

2»> The flow of savings into financial 
institutions may be expected to con- 
tinue at least as high as the record 
flows in 1958. Individuals will be 
enjoying a record level of personal in- 
come which will permit an increased 
rate of spending and high volume of 
savings to continue side by side. 

>> The Federal Reserve, accompany- 
ing changes in the business and finan- 
cial climate, will conduct its opera- 
tions so as to prevent a resurgence of 
inflationary forces. This means, per- 
haps, maintaining the level of free 
bank reserves at about $100 million— 
permitting some degree of flexibility. 
>> Under these conditions, the level 
of interest rates, which has risen spec- 
tacularly since mid-summer, may be 
expected to level out and fluctuate 
1959. 


within a narrow range in 





Economist, National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
before the New York MBA in November 
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If this appraisal of the general 
economic setting is anywhere near 
right, then the following develop- 
ments may be expected in housing 
and mortgage markets. 
>> The mortgage market will be 
under considerably more pressure in 
1959 than it was in most of 1958 but 
than in 1956-57. Sharply in- 
creased Treasury demands for funds 
will be offset in part by reduced cor- 
porate demands and by the continued 
large flows of savings to thrift insti- 
tutions. Investors will be more selec- 
tive of their mortgage acquisitions, 
terms will be more restrictive, and 
commitments will be somewhat harder 


less 


to come by. 


>> The large volume of mortgage 
commitments now outstanding, how- 
ever, will support a continued large 
volume of mortgage loans. Commit- 
ments of New York savings banks are 
now 1957 level 
and those of life insurance companies 
are also very high. 


at about double the 


The reported figures on mortgage 
loans closed in 1959, therefore, will be 
suggesting exuberance in real estate 
markets, but at the same time, tighten- 
ing commitments will be telling a story 
of somewhat greater credit stringency. 
>? Construction financing from com- 
mercial will be readily 
available both because firm take-out 
commitments on which such financing 
is based will be reduced, and because 
bank reserves will be somewhat lower. 


banks less 


In such a situation, customer rela- 
tions assume strategic importance and 
long and continuing relationships will 
be paying off. 

>> The higher level of interest rates 
likely to prevail in 1959 than pre- 
vailed through most of 1958 will result 


in a shift away from VA loans 
which enjoyed brief popularity in 
1958—to conventional loans. FHA 


loans, bearing higher rates and enjoy- 
ing somewhat greater flexibility than 
VA loans may continue to be nearly 
as attractive to investors as in 1958 

insurance authoriza- 


assuming more 


tion is voted. 


>> To translate some of these state- 
ments into figures, I would anticipate 
a net flow of total mortgage funds in 
1959—that is after repayments—of 
close to $15 billion. This would be 
somewhat higher than about $14 bil- 
lion in 1958, and compares with less 


than $12 billion in 1957 and the all- 
time high of over $16 billion in 1955. 
I expect that all of the main types of 
financial institutions will have a larger 
net flow of mortgage funds in 1959 
than in 1958. This will be particular- 
ly true for life companies, because of 
their heavy reliance on the commit- 
ment process and because of the long 
lag between mortgage commitments 
and disbursement of funds. 

>> The total volume of housing starts 
in 1959—private and public—will be 
close to 1.2 million, about the same 
as in 1958. I am constantly amazed 


higher level—perhaps close to 25 per 
cent higher—than 1958. Instead of 
a rapid rise from a low spring level 
such as occurred in 1958, activity 
in 1959—allowing for seasonal in- 
fluences—will continue at a fairly 
even pace from a high spring level, 
and perhaps taper downwards the 
latter part of the year. 

>> It is important to note that, al- 
most regardless of economic and 
financial conditions, the volume of 
starts can be expected to hold to a 
high level through at least late spring 
because of the lag in this activity 


W 
IN 1959 IT’S LOGICAL TO EXPECT — 


> That the mortgage market will be under more pressure 
than it was in 1958, but less than in 1956-57. Investors 
will be more selective, terms more restrictive, commit- 
ments somewhat harder to come by. 


> That the higher levels of interest rates likely to prevail 
than was true in 1958 will mean a shift away from VA 


to conventional loans 
as in 1958. 


with FHA’s nearly as attractive 


> That there will be a net flow of mortgage funds—after 


repayments of course 


of close to $15 billion. Compari- 


sons: about $14 billion in 1958, $12 billion in 1957, 
and $16 billion in 1955, the all-time high. 


> That all types of mortgage investing institutions will 


have a larger net flow of mortgage funds . . 


. particularly 


true for life companies because of their heavy reliance 
on commitments and the time lag between commitment 


and disbursal. 


> That housing starts, private and public, will total close 
to 1,200,000, about the same as in 1958. 


os 


by the unwillingness of public officials 
and some private analysts to recognize 
current levels of activity. Within re- 
cent weeks we have heard pronounce- 
ments that starts for the full year 1958 
would total 1.1 million, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the first 10 months of 
the year already totaled close to one 
million total units. For the year as a 
whole I can hardly see less than 1.2 
million units, take a few 
thousand. 

2? While the total volume of hous- 
ing starts for 1959 and 1958 will be 
about the same, the patterns of ac- 
tivity will be substantially different. 
1959 will begin at a _ substantially 


give or 
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behind mortgage commitments, land 
acquisition and planning, etc. Not 
only is there a high level of com- 
mitments outstanding from private 
financial institutions, but FNMA still 
has nearly $1.5 billion of outstanding 
commitments, notwithstanding _ re- 
cent large offerings to the Associa- 
tion. 

Again, reflecting the lags in hous- 
ing market activity, I expect a great- 
er proportion of 1959 starts to be 
VA-financed, notwithstanding the 
tightening in new VA loans, because 
of the sharp increase in, and large 
outstanding volume of VA appraisal 
requests. 


>> Housing demand is always dif- 
ficult to measure because of the lack 
of independent indicators in this 
area. The postwar years have pro- 
vided ample evidence of the influ- 
ence of mortgage credit terms on 
demand. Currently, there are some 
widely held views that declines in 
family formation will result in a 
reduction in basic housing demands. 
These figures are elusive, however, and 
subject to a considerable degree of 
error. Estimates based solely on this 
indicator, moreover, may be far from 
the mark because of the importance 
to housing demand of other basic fac- 
tors, including changes in income, 
savings, migration, upgrading of hous- 
ing standards, existence of a large pro- 
portion of sub-standard housing, and 
continued low vacancy rates. 


The urgency of housing demand 
which characterized the early postwar 
years is no longer characteristic of 
today’s housing markets. People ex- 
pect more quality, better design, and 
generally improved liveability for their 
housing dollar. But, with all of this, 
in the short run at least, it is my per- 
sonal view that demand is adequate 
to support a volume of 1.2 million 
units in 1959 at current prices. , 

At the beginning, I left myself the 
loophole of unpredictable federal ac- 
tions. I would like to widen the loop- 
hole a little more now by adding the 
unpredictable changes which may oc- 
cur in the minds of individuals 
concerning the fear and inevitability 
of inflation. If an inflationary psy- 
chology takes hold and people act ac- 
cordingly, then all bets are off. Sav- 
ings will be reduced, mortgages and 
other debt instruments will be scorned 
in favor of equities, and spending will 
increase. 

My own view is that these infla- 
tionary fears are not justified. Unem- 
ployment is still large and not likely 
to be reduced substantially before the 
end of 1959; plant capacity is not be- 
ing fully utilized; and competition 
from abroad is becoming increasingly 
effective. The main supports for an 
inflationary view stem from the will- 
ingness of the Congress to vote ever- 
increasing expenditures, the record 
peacetime deficit anticipated for fiscal 
1959, and the relentless pressure for 
wage increases — without regard for 
productivity—by labor unions. 

On balance, for 1959 at least, the 


economic facts do not appear to war- 
rant a psychology of inflation. If bus- 
inesses, individuals, and investors, are 
impressed by the facts and by the rel- 
ative price stability which, I think, 
will prevail through the early part of 
1959, then they may be dissuaded 
from their beliefs in the. inevitability 
of inflation. If they cannot be dis- 
suaded, however, their subsequent ac- 
tions may well result in the realization 
of their fears. This, I think, is the 
greatest domestic danger we face in 
the years ahead. It behooves all of 
us to support actively anti-inflationary 
policies through monetary and fiscal 
discipline. 


Fed Will Play a Major 
and Militant Role 


In this regard, the policies of the 
Federal Reserve authorities—the most 
resolute watchdog against inflation— 
while certainly not infallible have, on 
the whole, been sound. The effective 
operation of monetary policy has had 
a greater impact on the housing sector 
than on other economic areas. But 
does the reason for this unevenness lie 
in a faulty monetary policy or in the 
special nature of institutional arrange- 
ments in the mortgage market—par- 
ticularly the inflexibility of VA and 
FHA mortgage interest rates? 





The influence of Federal Reserve 
policy on mortgage and housing mar- 
kets can hardly be minimized—but it 
can be overstated. Some have gone so 
far as to claim that the Federal Re- 
serve has deliberately set out to halt 
an incipient housing boom—that it 
has singled out the mortgage and 
housing sector for more punishment, 
as it were, than other sectors of the 
economy. This is an extreme view 
which can hardly be justified. 

The Federal Reserve System is and 
must be concerned with the total sup- 
ply of money and credit. The actual 
allocation of the available supply of 
funds within the money and capital 
markets is a function of private com- 
petitive forces, and not of central 
monetary policy. It is not now the 
objective, nor is it within the power, of 
the Federal Reserve System to allocate 
credit to particular markets. Individ- 
ual lenders and borrowers competing 
for loans and investments determine 
in the end the types of credit flows 
and their uses. 





Owing mainly to the fact that a 
large sector of the residential mort- 
gage market is influenced by Federal 
statutory and administrative actions, 
however, lenders and borrowers have 
not been as free to compete as have 
participants in other sectors of the 
capital market. In particular, the 
policy of maintaining fixed interest 
rates on FHA-insured and VA-guar- 
anteed loans has interfered with the 
allocative function of free market pro- 
cesses and has intensified the impact 
of monetary policy on the mortgage 
and real estate sector. 

During periods of capital market 
stringency, such as 1951-1953 and 
1956-1957, fixed interest rates on fed- 
erally underwritten contracts, in the 
face of rising yields on other loans and 
securities, placed mortgage borrowers 
at a distinct disadvantage in compet- 
ing for limited investor funds. During 
periods of capital market ease, on the 
other hand, such as 1953-1955 and 
most of 1958, when funds were ample 
anc. interest rates and yields on alter- 
native investments were declining, 
FHA and VA mortgage loans again 
became attractive to investors. 


As monetary policy and capital 
market conditions have alternately 
tightened and eased, there has been 
an ebb and flow of VA and FHA 
mortgage funds coinciding with di- 
minishing and increasing spreads be- 
tween fixed federally underwritten 
contract interest rates and flexible 
bond yields. The flow of convention- 
al mortgage funds, on the other hand, 
has fluctuated narrowly as rates have 
been free to adjust to changing finan- 
cial conditions. With an overall struc- 
ture of flexible rates there would be 
little reason to expect that the impact 
of changes in monetary policy or mort- 
gage markets would be any greater 
than on other sectors of the capital 
market, though there might be more 
lag in adjusting to change because of 


the general stickiness of mortgage 
rates. 
Observers have noted that the 


strong upturn in housing and mort- 
gage activity in 1958 was concen- 
trated in the federally underwritten 
sector of the market rather than in 
the conventional. This distinction is 
right as far as it goes but more basic 


(Continued on page 30, column 1) 
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The Form and Face of the 


The Borrower 
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The Loan 
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The Lender 





The past, in most activities, is only important as it 

serves as a guide for the present and the future. Few en- 

deavors have so little in reliable past performances to guide them 

as is true for the mortgage industry. A look at the record of more than one- 

half of the Twentieth Century will show that the facts about the mortgage indus- 

try are not extensive—that is, reliable facts about operations, the borrower, the lender 

and the loans made. All this is changing rapidly but there is still a long way to go. The facts 
presented here give an insight into many phases of mortgage lending that we had not previously known, 
facts about borrowers, types of loans made, what lenders prefer and statistical information valuable as 
clues to the future. It is from Volume II of the 1956 National Housing Inventory on “Financing of Owner- 
Occupied Residential Properties.” The data were developed by Wayne F. Daugherty, Chief of the Housing 
Division, Bureau of the Census, with the assistance of Frank S. Kristof, Assistant Division Chief, and staff. 
It is the first intercensal survey in which the Bureau has collected data on financing residential properties. 
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Mortgage Business 


HE life of a mortgage loan isn’t 

so long—in fact, it’s short. Sec- 

ond mortgage loans a thing of the 

past? Not so that anyone can tell it. 

Does a proportionately larger 

amount of a borrower’s income go for 

mortgage payments now than was true 

a decade ago? No, just about the 
same. 

This business of contemporary mort- 
gage lending is, to a rather large ex- 
tent, a development of the past 
quarter century. You've seen that 
statement many times in recent years, 
particularly in these pages—is it true 
or false? True, as a little digging into 
the facts would clearly show. 

Facts about the mortgage business 
haven’t been too abundant — aren’t 
now and never have been. The reason 
isn’t entirely clear. For an activity 
of the scope and importance of the 
mortgage industry, one which has now 
come to be the largest user of new 
capital in the country, it is a remark- 
ably un-statisticized field. No wonder 
then that one constantly encounters 
areas of activity in mortgage lending 
about which no one seems to have 
indisputable data. In few other fields 
where present operations are based, to 
an important degree, upon past per- 
formance is this sort of thing en- 
countered. 

The statements in the opening par- 
agraphs are a few of many facts which 
are detailed in a remarkable govern- 
ment study, Volume II of the National 
Housing Inventory. In one place are 
gathered as many dependable facts 
about this business of mortgage lend- 
ing as in many previous works com- 
bined. It is an outstanding work and 
probably could have only been done 
by a government agency with the 
specialized personnel and background 
of experience it has been able to throw 
into the project. For general facts 
about mortgage financing — scope, 
character, kind of credit, variations 
between loan plans, etc.—there is al- 
most no question on which the survey 
does not shed some light. And, believe 
it or not, that statement cannot be 
made about any previous statistical 
work, government or private. 


To get an idea of some of the re- 
sults, here are some general conclu- 
sions from this National Housing 
Inventory published in October and 
reflecting data as of 1956. Of course, 
there have been changes in certain 
findings since then (interest rates for 
example) but, on the whole, these 
data give a true and accurate picture 
of many aspects of mortgage lending 
which we had not previously under- 
stood and other facts about which we 
had no information. Remember that 
we're talking about one dwelling unit 
properties. 

2? As the number of mortgaged 
properties increased from 7,052,000 in 
1950 to 12,713,000 in 1956, the per- 
centage mortgaged increased from 46 
to 55. 

>> First mortgage debt increased 
from $28 billion to over $77 billion 
in the 614-year period, August, 1950 
to December, 1956, while second 
mortgage debt increased from $0.9 bil- 
lion to $1.7 billion. 

>> The median total loan (first and 
second mortgage) rose from $4,458 
in 1950 to $7,865 in 1956. Median 
outstanding debt from 
$3,427 to $6,338. 

2> Mortgage debt on properties built 
in the period 1950 to 1956 accounted 
for 63 per cent of total outstanding 
debt. The debt on properties built 
before 1950 was virtually the same in 
1956 as in 1950. 

>> Eighty-four per cent of all first 
mortgage loans outstanding in Decem- 
ber 1955 had been made or assumed 
in the preceding seven years. The 
median time elapsed since the origin 
or assumption of the loan was 3.7, 
2.8, and 3.2 years for FHA, VA and 


conventional loans. 


increased 


>> Record-breaking activity in the 
mortgage market was associated with 
a 33-per cent increase in the market 
values of those homes for which value 
estimates were obtained in both 1950 
and 1956. The median market value 
of these homes was $7,929 in 1950 
and $10,566 in 1956. 


>> In both the first and second mort- 
gage fields, conventional loans contin- 


ued to constitute the major type of 
mortgage credit. More home owners 
had conventional loans than any other 
type of loan. In 1956, these loans 
were particularly important in the 
lower and upper ends of both the in- 
come and home-price distributions. 
Among families with mortgage loans, 
78 per cent of those with incomes un- 
der $3,000 and 66 per cent of families 
earning over $10,000 used conven- 
tional loans. Eighty-three per cent of 
all mortgaged properties with a pur- 
chase price of $20,000 or more and 85 
per cent of all properties in the under 
$6,000 category were financed with 
conventional loans. 

>> Government-insured and guaran- 
teed loans accounted for 44 per cent 
of first-mortgage loans in 1955 (com- 
pared with 31 per cent in 1950), and 
55 per cent of total outstanding mort- 
gage debt in 1956 (compared with 45 
per cent in 1950). The number of 
VA loans increased by 188 per cent 
and the number of FHA loans in- 
creased by 85 per cent in the 1950-56 
period. 

>? Veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict owned 55 per cent 
of the mortgaged properties. Eighteen 
per cent of these veterans had ob- 
tained FHA loans, 43 per cent held 
VA loans, and 39 per cent held con- 
ventional loans. In 1950, 35 per cent 
of the mortgaged properties were 
owned by veterans of World War II. 
Twenty per cent held FHA loans, 38 
per cent held VA loans, and 42 per 
cent held conventional loans. 

2? In 1956, 495,000 nonwhite fam- 
ilies owned mortgaged properties, with 
15, 21, and 64 per cent holding FHA, 
VA, and conventional loans; in 1950, 
267,000 nonwhites owned mortgaged 
properties, with 9, 8, and 83 per cent 
holding FHA, VA, and conventional 
loans. 

>> The terms on which mortgage 
credit was extended have generally 
shown little change for FHA and VA 
loans, but there are a number of in- 
dications of gradual relaxation in the 
terms on which the relatively con- 
servative conventional loans have been 
made. Pertinent examples of the 
1950-56 comparisons are: 

> As the median purchase price of 
all mortgaged one-dwelling-unit prop- 
erties increased from $6,331 in 1950 to 
$10,237 in 1956, the median first 
mortgage loan to purchase price ratio 
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remained at 0.79 for FHA loans and 
increased from 0.91 to 0.93 for VA 
loans and from 0.€6 to 0.68 for con- 
ventional loans. On _ conventional 
loans, where second mortgages were 
relatively important, the median ratio 
of total loan to purchase price was 
0.71 in 1956. 

> The relationship between market 
value of mortgaged homes and mort- 
gage debt underwent little change. In 
1950, in the median case, total debt 
on properties financed with FHA 
loans amounted to 62 per cent ol 
market value as compared to 59 per 
cent in 1956. Comparable figures for 
VA loans were 70 in 1950 and 75 in 
1956, and for conventional loans 35 
in 1950 and 42 in 1956. 

> Increases in income have exceeded 


increases in mortgage debt. As a re- 


sult, median FHA debt was 1.17 times 
median income of FHA mortgagors 
in 1956 as compared with 1.26 in 
1950; the comparable figures for VA 
mortgagors were 1.51 in 1955 and 
1.54 in 1950; and conventional mort- 
gagors had median debt to median in- 
come ratios of 0.82 in 1956 and 0.84 
in 1950. 

> Mortgage payments accounted for 
approximately the same proportion of 
income in 1956 as in 1950. In the 
median case in 1956, total payments 
on interest and principal amounted to 
12 per cent of family income for FHA 
mortgagors and 13 per cent for bor- 
rowers with VA and conventional 
loans. The corresponding percentages 
in 1950 were 10 on FHA loans, 13 on 
VA loans, and 12 on conventional 


loans. 


Mortgage Financing Extensively 
Used for New and Used Properties 


At some time or other, just about 
every property of the kind the survey 
is talking about is mortgaged. The in- 
dustry knows well how dependent on 
mortgage financing the sale of real 
estate is and has been—but exactly to 
what extent we have not been sure. 
The survey says that mortgage credit 
was utilized in the purchase of 
17,837,000, or 73 per cent, of the 
24,371,000 owner-occupied nonfarm 
one- to four-dwelling-unit properties 
for which method of acquisition was 
reported by the owner at the time of 
the survey. By December 1956, 
+,332,000, or 24 per cent, of the mort- 
gages placed or assumed at time of 
acquisition had been retired. On the 
other hand, 510,000 of the properties 
which had been acquired without the 
use of mortgage credit were subse- 
quently mortgaged and an additional 
188,000 properties for which method 
of acquisition had not been reported 
were mortgaged on the survey date. 
Thus, by December 1956, 14,203,000, 
or 55 per cent, of the 25,637,000 prop- 
erties were mortgaged. 

Outright purchase was more com- 
mon in the case of properties acquired 
before 1950 than with properties ac- 
quired in the period 1950 to 1956. 
Seventeen per cent of the properties 
acquired in the latter period did not 
involve the use of mortgage credit, 
compared with 35 per cent of the 
properties acquired before 1950. 


There appear to be no consistent 
differences between previously occu- 
pied and new properties in the use 
made of mortgage credit. Those pur- 
chasing in the period 1950 to 1956 
used mortgage loans in purchasing 
new properties with greater relative 
frequency, while in the case of prop- 
erties acquired before 1950 mortgage 
credit was used with greater relative 
frequency in acquiring previously oc- 
cupied properties. 

Market values of mortgaged prop- 
erties were substantially greater than 
market values of the 11,434,000 non- 
mortgaged one- to four-dwelling-unit 
properties. The median market value 
of the mortgaged properties was $12,- 
571, as compared with a median of 
$10,094 for the nonmortgaged prop- 
erties. 

Mortgage status: All but 12 per 
cent of the 25,637,000 one- to four- 
dwelling-unit owner-occupied non- 
farm properties were one-dwelling- 
unit homes. The mortgage status of 
these one-dwelling-unit properties did 
not differ materially from one- to 
four-dwelling-unit properties. In De- 
cember 1956, 12,713,000, or 56 per 
cent, of the 22,663,000 one-dwelling- 
unit properties were mortgaged. 

Mortgaged properties had higher 
market values, were newer, and were 
owned by families with higher 1956 
incomes than nonmortgaged proper- 
ties. The median income of families 
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owning mortgaged homes was $5,775, 
compared with $3,822 for families 
with nonmortgaged homes. Compar- 
able medians for market value were 
$12,416 and $9,611. The median 
mortgaged property was built in 1949, 
while over one-half of the nonmort- 
gaged properties were built before 
1930. 

Mortgage credit was used in the 
purchase cf 74 per cent of the one- 
dwelling-unit properties for which 
method of acquisition was reported. 
The remaining properties were bought 
outright, inherited, or otherwise ac- 
quired. Mortgage credit was used on 
63 per cent of the properties acquired 
before 1950; on 81 per cent of the 
properties acquired in the period 1950 
to 1954; and on 86 per cent of the 
properties acquired in the period 1955 
to 1956. 

Mortgage credit was used with ap- 
proximately the same relative fre- 
quency in the purchase of old and 
new properties. Purchase of new prop- 
erties involved the use of mortgage 
credit in 76 per cent of total pur- 
chases; in the case of previously oc- 
cupied properties, mortgage credit was 
used in 73 per cent of total purchases. 

In 16 per cent of the cases in which 
acquisition of the property involved 
the use of mortgage credit, the pur- 
chaser assumed an existing loan. On 
the basis of loans outstanding in 1956, 
it appears that the assumption of exist- 
ing loans has become somewhat more 
common in recent years, with 14 per 
cent of pre-1950 purchases financed 
in this way as opposed to 18 per cent 
of 1955-56 purchases. 

One of the big facts of fiscal Amer- 
ica in this year 1959 is the big mort- 
gage debt which naturally reflects the 
intense building activity of the past 
two decades and the fact that it takes 
a mortgage to finance most housing. 
Too big, too unwieldy, dangerously 
expanded ?—opinions are a dime a 
dozen about this matter, particularly 
now with people so inflation-con- 
scious. Let’s examine some of the 
survey facts. 

Total outstanding debt on the 
11,926,000 first mortgage loans and 
732,000 second mortgage loans on 
which outstanding debt was reported 
amounted to $79.4 billion, compared 
with $28.6 billion in 1950. First mort- 
gage debt of $77.7 billion accounted 
for 98 per cent of the total, with 
debt on the average loan amounting 


— 


—_— 


to $6,512. Outstanding debt on the 
732,000 second mortgage loans totaled 
$1.7 billion, with debt averaging 
$2,375 per loan.* 

The large increase in outstanding 
debt since 1950 was produced in part 
by an increase in average indebtedness 
from $4,051 to $6,658, and in part 
by an increase in the number of mort- 
gaged properties from 7,052,000 in 
1950 to 12,713,000 in 1956. Mort- 
gages on properties built in the period 
1950 to 1955 accounted for 63 per 
cent of outstanding debt; outstanding 
debt on these properties amounted to 
96 per cent of the increase in debt in 
the 1950-56 period. 

Total debt of $79.4 billion 
amounted to 54 per cent of the esti- 
mated market value of mortgaged 
properties. In 1950, total debt of 
$28.6 billion was equal to 48 per cent 
of estimated market value. 

The mortgage debt of $79.4 billion 
in 1956 amounted to 83 per cent of 
total original loan amount; in 1950, 
total outstanding debt of $28.6 billion 
was equal to 82 per cent of original 
loan amount. 


In terms of both number of loans 
and outstanding debt, first mortgages 
increased more rapidly than second 
mortgages in the 1950-56 period. Out- 
standing first mortgage debt increased 
from $27.7 billion in 1950 to $77.7 
billion, or by 181 per cent, while sec- 
ond mortgage debt increased from 
$0.9 billion to $1.7 billion, or by 95 
per cent. The number of first mort- 
gages increased by 5,661,000, or 80 
per cent, in this period, while the 
number of second mortgages increased 
by 41 per cent. 


Is the present-day mortgage bus- 
iness mostly FHA and VA? Not by a 
long shot. Every mortgage man knows 
this—but doesn’t always act that way. 
In fact, too many people in the busi- 
ness too often act as though the FHA 
and VA side actually is the mortgage 
business. 


In 1955, 5,158,000, or 44 per cent 


of all owner-occupied nonfarm one- 


* If it is assumed that average debt ($6,512) on 
the 11,926,000 first mortgage loans for which out- 
standing debt was reported may be applied to the 
787,000 for which outstanding debt was not re- 
ported, and that average debt on the 732,000 
second mortgage loans ($2,375) may be used for 
the 135,000 loans for which outstanding debt was 
not reported, total outstanding first mortgage debt 
increases from $77.7 billion to $82.8 billion and 
total outstanding second mortgage debt increases 
from $1.7 billion to $2.1 billion. On the basis of 
these estimates, total mortgage debt is increased 


from $79.4 billion to $84.8 billion. 


dwelling-unit properties for which 
type of loan was reported had a gov- 
ernment-insured first mortgage; 26 
per cent were guaranteed by VA, and 
19 per cent insured by FHA. In terms 
of outstanding first mortgage debt 
identifiable by type of loan, govern- 
ment-insured loans were somewhat 
more important, accounting for 55 
per cent of the total. Outstanding 
debt on VA loans accounted for 34 
per cent of total outstanding debt and 


FHA loans accounted for 21 per cent. 
VA loans have increased in both 
absolute and relative importance since 
1950. At that time, these loans 
amounted to 15 per cent of the total 
number of loans and 22 per cent of 
total outstanding first mortgage debt. 
FHA loans increased from 17 per 
cent of total loans in 1950, but out- 
standing debt on FHA loans decreased 
from 24 per cent of total outstanding 
debt in 1950 to 21 per cent in 1956. 


Conventional Loan Top Man 
on Mortgage Totem Pole 


Conventional first mortgage loans 
accounted for 69 per cent of total 
loans in 1950 but only 56 per cent 
in 1956. Outstanding debt on con- 
ventional first mortgage loans 
amounted to 55 per cent of total first 
mortgage debt in 1950 and 45 per 
cent in 1956. 

The median original amount of 
FHA first mortgage loan was $8,428, 
the median VA first mortgage was 
$9,804, and the median conventional 
loan was $6,277. 

Median outstanding debt on FHA 
mortgages was $7,048, median VA 
first mortgage outstanding debt 
amounted to $8,715, and median out- 
standing debt was $4,637 on conven- 
tional loans. 

Growth in the number of loans in 
the period 1950 to 1955 was most 
marked in the case of VA first mort- 
gage loans. The number of VA loans 
increased by 188 per cent, compared 
to an 85 per cent increase in FHA 
loans and a 34 per cent increase in 
conventional loans. 

On the other hand, growth in 
amount of loan was most marked in 
the case of conventional loans, with 
the median conventional loan increas- 
ing 82 per cent, as compared with a 
44 per cent increase in VA loans and 
a 37 per cent increase in FHA loans. 

VA-guaranteed second mortgages 
made up 13 per cent of the number of 
second mortgages for which type of 
loan was reported and 4 per cent of 
total outstanding debt on these loans. 
The median amount of outstanding 
debt on VA second mortgage loans 
was only $981, as compared with a 
median of $1,555 on conventional sec- 
ond mortgage loans. 

Some owners reported conventional 


second mortgages on properties with 
FHA and VA mortgages. VA second 
mortgages, which were made original- 
ly on properties with FHA mortgages 
only, were reported on a few proper- 
ties with conventional mortgages. 

In 1950, 3,790,000, or 78 per cent, 
of the 4,840,000 conventional first 
mortgage loans were “fully amor- 
tized.” In 1956 regular payments on 
interest and principal were required 
on 91 per cent of the conventional 
first mortgage loans. While some of 
the loans on which regular payments 
were required may not have been ful- 
ly amortized, it appears that the shift 
to fully amortized loans, noted in the 
1950 Census of Housing, continued 
through 1956. Clearly, the increased 
importance of FHA and VA loans, 
all of which are fully amortized, has 
speeded this shift. 

In 1956, regular payments on inter- 
est and principal were required on 82 
per cent of the conventional second 
mortgages, whereas in 1950, 70 per 
cent of the conventional junior mort- 
gages were fully amortized. 

Origin of first mortgage: Eighty- 
four per cent of all first mortgages 
outstanding at the time of the survey 
had been made or assumed when the 
properties were acquired. Ninety-six 
per cent of the VA and 92 per cent 
of the FHA mortgagors made or as- 
sumed their loans at the time of 
purchase, as compared with 77 per 
cent of conventional mortgagors. 

Year first mortgage made or as- 
sumed: Thirty-nine per cent of the 
mortgages outstanding in 1956 were 
made or assumed in the 1955-56 
period, 45 per cent in the 1950-54 
period, and 12 per cent in the 1945- 
49 period. Thus, 96 per cent of the 
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mortgages were made or assumed in 
1945 to 1956. 

Chirty-four FHA 
mortgages, 43 per cent of VA mort- 
and 39 
mortgages 


the 2-year period imme- 


the 12-year period 


per cent of 


gages, cent of conven- 


per 


tional were made or as- 
sumed in 
diately preceding the National Hous- 
ing Inventory. Mortgages made or 
assumed before 1950 constituted 17 
per cent, Il per cent, and 16 per 
cent, respectively, of FHA, VA, and 


conventional mortgages 


Total mortgage loan to purchase 
price ratio: The median mortgage 
loan to purchase price ratio on loans 


assumed at time of 
chase 0.81 for all mortgagors. 
One-half of FHA borrowers had a 
ratio of 0.80 or more compared with 


made or pur- 


was 


a ratio of 0.93 for VA mortgagors 
and a ratio of 0.71 for those with 
conventional loans 

Sixty-one per cent of VA mort- 


gagors paid 10 per cent or less down, 


as compared to 25 per cent of FHA 
mortgagors and 22 per cent of con- 


ventional mortgagors. Twenty-nine 
per cent of VA loans were made on 
A higher 
proportion of conventional mortgagors 
than FHA mortgagors 
obtained no down-pay- 


a no down-payment basis. 


14 per cent 
g per cent 


ment financing 


Those who made or placed a mort- 


loan (or loans) amounting to 


vage 


less than one-half of the purchase 
price comprised 16 per cent of con- 
ventional mortgagors, 3 per cent of 
FHA mortgagors, and only 2 per cent 


of VA mortgagors 


Outstanding debt to market value 


ratios: In 1956, nearly one-half of all 


owners of mortgaged property re- 
ported market values which were more 
than twice the total outstanding debt 


The 


outstanding debt to market value was 


on properties. median ratio of 


0.52. VA loans showed the highest 
median ratio, 0.75. This compares 
with a ratio of debt to value of 0.59 


for FHA loans and 0.42 for 
tional loans. 


conven- 


Forty-one per cent of all VA mort- 
gagors had less than 20 per cent equity 
i.€., an outstanding debt to market 
0.80 or Chis 
compares with 8 per cent of conven- 


value ratio of more 


tional mortgagors and 15 per cent of 
FHA mortgagors. 
had a 


Conventional mortgagors 


lower median ratio of outstanding 
debt to market value than VA or 
FHA mortgagors, partly because origi- 
nal loans small in relation to 
purchase price, and partly because 
loans had been held for a longer 
period with the resulting greater in- 
i value and loan 


were 


creases in market 

repayment. 
Outstanding debt and income: FHA 

and VA loans were concentrated in 


the middle-income groups, whereas 
conventional loans were relatively 
more important in both the low- 
income and high-income groups. 


Borrowers with incomes of less than 
$3,000 
outstanding debt on 
loans, 3 per cent of outstanding debt 


on FHA 2 cent of 


accounted for 5 per cent of 


conventional 
and 2 


loans, per 


outstanding debt on VA loans. Bor- 
with income of $10,000 or 
more accounted for 23 per cent of 
outstanding debt on conventional 
loans, while 13 per cent of outstand- 
ing debt on FHA loans and only 9 
per cent of outstanding debt on VA 
loans fall in this income class. 


rowers 


Regardless of income status, families 
purchasing homes with FHA or VA 
loans carried a greater burden of 
debt relative to income than families 
purchasing with conventional loans. 
In the case of VA mortgagors with 
incomes of less than $10,000, each 
dollar of income in 1956 supported 
$1.45 of mortgage debt, compared 
with $1.20 for FHA mortgagors, and 
$0.86 for conventional-loan mort- 
gagors. 


The Mortgagor, Who Is He, How Old, 
What's His Income, Size of Loan? 


Almost anything in life can be better 
understood if you can get it down to 
adapt it to a 
mortgagor is a 


the human equation, 
real life person. The 


person. Let’s take a look at him. 


Veteran status of owners: Fifty-five 
per cent of all mortgaged properties, 
accounting for 63 per cent of out- 
standing first debt, 
owned by veterans of World War II 
or the Korean Almost 
million veterans acquired their homes 
without mortgage financing. These 


mortgage were 


conflict. one 


veterans had a median income of 
$4,436 in 1956, whereas the 6,621,000 
with loans had a 


veterans mortgage 


median income of $5,805. 

Forty-three per cent of all veteran 
had purchased homes 
with mortgage loans used VA-guar- 
anteed loans, 18 per cent used FHA 
loans, and the remaining 39 per cent 
financed with conventional loans. Vet- 
FHA loans 
1956 


owners who 


erans who financed with 


had higher median income in 


($6,179) than those using VA loans 
$5,834) or conventional loans 
$5,647). Fifty-nine per cent of vet- 


erans earning less than $3,000 used 
conventional loans, 26 per cent used 
VA loans, and 15 per cent used FHA 
loans. At the upper end of the income 
scale, 49 per cent of the veterans 
earning $10,000 or financed 
their homes with conventional loans, 
32 per received VA financing, 
and 19 per cent used FHA loans. 


more 


cent 
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At the time of purchase, veterans 
received more liberal credit than non- 
veterans. The median total mortgage 
loan-purchase price ratio was 0.86 for 
veterans and 0.74 for nonveterans. 
Twenty-one per cent of the veterans 
paid nothing down compared with 11 
per cent of the nonveterans. Two- 
thirds of the veterans purchasing with 
no down payment used VA loans, 24 
per cent used conventional loans, and 
9 per cent used FHA loans. 

The median ratio of total outstand- 
ing debt to market value was 0.61 for 
veterans and 0.42 for nonveterans. 
Twenty-five per cent of veterans, com- 
pared with 9 per cent of nonveterans, 
had unpaid balances which amounted 
to at least 80 per cent of market value. 
And fact know—the 
significance of color in mortgage 
financing. Only 4 per cent of the 
mortgaged properties were owned by 
The median in- 
come of nonwhite mortgagors was 
$4,052, compared with $5,829 for 
white mortgagors. Fifteen per cent of 
the nonwhite families purchased with 
FHA loans, 21 per with VA 
loans, and the remaining 64 per cent 
used conventional loans. 

Median total loan to purchase price 
ratios indicate that nonwhite mortga- 
gors obtained loans (including second 
mortgages) which were larger relative 
to purchase price than white mortga- 
gors. It should be noted in this con- 
nection that 12 per cent of nonwhite 


here’s a few 


nonwhite families. 


cent 


mortgagors used second mortgages as 
compared with 7 per cent of white 
mortgagors. 

Family income: The median income 
of families who had acquired homes 
with mortgages was $5,775 in 1956 
compared with $3,430 for those who 
had acquired their homes without the 
use of mortgage loans. Forty-four per 
cent of the latter group earned less 
than $3,000, compared with 8 per 
cent of the families buying with mort- 
gage loans. Twelve per cent of the 
families using mortgage credit had 
income of over $10,000, compared 
with 6 per cent of families not using 
mortgage loans. 

The median income was $6,154 for 
families holding FHA loans, $5,844 
for those with VA loans, and $5,682 
for families using conventional loans. 
Families at the lower and upper ends 
of the income scale relied heavily on 
conventional loans to finance their 
home purchases. Seventy-eight per 
cent of all families with incomes under 
$3,000 and 66 per cent of those earn- 
ing $10,000 or more had conventional 
first mortgage loans. 

Mortgage loan and purchase price: 
Based on 1956 income data, it appears 
that middle-income groups obtained 
the bulk of the low down-payment 
FHA and VA loans (high loan to 
price ratio loans), while both the 
high- and low-income groups obtained 
high down-payment loans. The same 
tendency is present in the case of con- 
ventional loans, but low-income 
groups received a greater share of the 
low down-payment loans. For ex- 
ample, the median income of con- 
ventional loan borrowers receiving 
loans equal to purchase price was 
$4,623, as compared with $5,791 in 
the case of FHA loans and $5,665 
in the case of VA loans. Fifty- 
seven per cent of those earning less 
than $3,000 who obtained loans 
equal to 90 per cent or more of 
purchase price used conventional 
loans. Eleven per cent of the bor- 
rowers in this category used FHA 
loans, and 33 per cent held VA 


loans. 


Outstanding debt and family in- 
come: Excluding those with incomes 
of $10,000 or more or debt of $20,- 
000 or more, total first mortgage 
debt was 1.2 times annual income 


for families with FHA loans, 1.5 
times income for those with VA 
loans, and 0.9 times income for 
those using conventional financing. 

Mortgage payments and income: 
Mortgage payments for principal 
and interest constituted roughly the 
same portion of 1956 income on all 
types of loans. 

Mortgage payments amounted to 
less than 10 per cent of family in- 
come for relatively many FHA mort- 
gagors. Payments equal to 20 per 
cent or more of income were rela- 
tively common among borrowers 
holding conventional loans. 

Year acquired: As of December 
1956, one-half of all owners of mort- 
gaged properties had held their 
properties for a period of 3.7 years 
or less. 

Thirty-two per cent of the mort- 
gaged properties were acquired in 
1955 or 1956, 44 per cent in the 
years 1950 through 1954, and 24 
per cent before 1950. 


One-half of the owners purchasing 
with conventional loans had been in 
possession of their properties for at 
least 3.9 years, while the median 
period of ownership was 3.8 years 
for those with FHA loans and 2.6 
years for VA mortgagors. 

Age and sex heads of families: All 
but 5 per cent of families who had 
purchased with mortgage loans were 
headed by males. The median age of 
the male heads of these families was 
40 years; 31 per cent were under 35 
years old and only 3 per cent were 65 
years or over. 

The median age of the household 
head was 35 years for VA mortgagors, 
+1 years for those with FHA loans, 
and 44 years for those with conven- 
tional loans. Only 12 per cent of VA 
mortgagors had reached age 45, com- 
pared with 34 per cent of all those 
purchasing with FHA loans and 43 
per cent of those with conventional 


loans. 


In Over 55 Age Bracket, There Are 
Few Mortgage Loans Outstanding 


Only a small proportion of mort- 
gagors age 55 or over had government- 
insured or guaranteed loans. Seventy- 
five per cent of these mortgagors held 
conventional loans, 19 per cent had 
FHA loans, and 6 per cent used VA 
loans. 

Purchase price of mortgaged prop- 
erties: Disregarding year of acquisi- 
tion, homes purchased with VA loans 
had a median purchase price of 
$11,070, compared with $10,822 for 
FHA loans and $9,492 for conven- 
tional loans. 

FHA and VA mortgages were con- 
centrated in the $6,000-$15,000 price 
range, while a relatively high propor- 
tion of conventional loans were at 
the extreme ends of the value scale. 
Only 5 per cent of FHA loans and 
7 per cent of VA loans, as compared 
with 28 per cent of conventional loans, 
were in the under-$6,000 price cate- 
gory. Fifteen per cent of FHA loans, 
12 per cent of VA loans, and 22 per 
cent of conventional loans were on 
homes in the over-$15,000 category. 

At the high end of the price scale, 
conventional loans accounted for 83 
per cent of all properties with a pur- 
chase price of $20,000 or more, while, 


at the lower end, conventional loans 
accounted for 85 per cent of the prop- 
erties under $6,000. 

Market value of mortgaged proper- 
ties: The median market value of 
mortgaged homes was $12,416 in 1956. 
Thirty-one per cent of the homes were 
valued at less than $10,000, 35 per 
cent from $10,000 to $15,000, and 34 
per cent were valued at over $15,000. 

Median market value was $13,023 
for properties with FHA loans, $12,- 
697 for those with VA loans, and 
$12,313 for properties with conven- 
tional loans. FHA and VA loans were 
concentrated in the middle values, 
while a relatively high proportion of 
conventional loans were on properties 
valued at under $6,000 and over 
$20,000. 


>> BIRTHDAY: FHA, which will be 
25 years old in June, has written in- 
surance totaling more than $51 bil- 
lion since it was established in 1934. 
This volume represents home owner- 
ship for some five million families, 
rental and cooperative housing for 
789,000 families, and property im- 
provements for 22 million home own- 


ers. 
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BASIC FACTOR OUTLOOK: INTEREST 
RATES SEEM SURE T0 GO HIGHER 


> Possibly not greatly higher but higher nevertheless—it’s not primarily a question 


of whether they will rise but how much, says Dr. O’Leary in this analysis of 


Money Market Developments and Prospects. Other conclusions ® Business recovery 


will continue. » But “under the general economic conditions which | anticipate, 


it will be necessary for the Federal Reserve to take action to restrict the avail- 


ability of credit in order to prevent the recovery from developing into a new boom.” 


INCE the Autumn of 1957 we 
S have gone through one of the 
most exciting and dramatic periods 
Beginning 


in our financial history. 


then, after a sharp climb in the pre- 


ceding months, interest rates fell 
abruptly through early 1958, then 
moved irregularly for several weeks 
at the lower level. Since July they 


have risen again spectacularly. Packed 
into the space of less than one year 
we have witnessed a sudden and pro- 
nounced drop of interest rates from 
a peak level in Autumn to a trough 
in the Summer of 1957 and 
then a new steep rise carrying rates 
back to the level of Autumn. 

For Moody’s index of 
Aaa bond yields, after a 
steady rise in 1956-57, reached a high 
of 4.14 per cent in late September of 


early 


instance, 
corporate 


1957. In mid-November it began a 
sharp decline and by February 21 of 
1958 it had fallen to 3.58 per cent, 
a drop of nearly % of 1 per cent in 
three months. After the low of Feb- 
ruary 21, the index fluctuated in a 
narrow range this level 
through June, and then it began a 
pronounced climb and by October 10 
had moved to 4.13 per cent, nearly 
the exact point it had reached in the 
high of late last September. 

The Government bond market has 
experienced the most radical changes 
in the past year. During the first sev- 
eral months of 1957 the index of the 
average yield on long-term Govern- 
ment bonds rose steadily so that by 
mid-October it stood at 3.76 per cent. 
There then took place a sudden drop 
to 3.20 per cent in early January. 


around 


By DR. JAMES J. O'LEARY 


Government bond yields were then 
fairly stable through February and 
most of March, until another decline 
set in which carried the average yield 
on long-term governments to 3.07 per 
cent at the end of April. Thus, from 
mid-October, 1957, through the end 
of April, the average yield on long 
governments dropped nearly % of 1 
per cent. 

At this point, an abrupt rise set 
in which carried the index to 3.83 
per cent, a level slightly higher than 
a year earlier. 

The same kind of development 
took place in the market for state and 
local government bonds. From a peak 
of 3.45 per cent at the end of August, 
1957, Moody’s index of Aaa-rated 
state and local government bonds fell 
to 2.65 per cent in late January. Since 





Director of Economic Research, Life Insurance Association of America 
at Conference of Controllers Institute of America 
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or 


early in May it has risen sharply and 
it stood at 3.25 per cent, about the 
level of a year ago. 


The movement of short-term in- 
terest rates has been even more spec- 
tacular. To take one example, the 
yield on new offerings of Treasury 
bills dropped from an average of 3.59 
per cent in October of 1957 to a low 
of 0.88 per cent in June, 1958. 


A most interesting development of 
the past year, particularly in the last 
several months, is the changed rela- 
tionship between the yields on bonds 
and common stocks. During 1958, as 
the common stock market has risen, 
Standard and Poor’s composite com- 
mon stock yield index has declined 
steadily from 4.48 per cent in Jan- 
uary to 3.50 per cent on October 10. 
If a comparison is made of Moody’s 
Aaa corporate bond index with the 
common stock index, in August the 
average yield in common stocks 
dropped below the average yield on 
Aaa corporate bonds. This occurred 
as common stock yields were falling 
and corporate bond yields were rising. 
By October 10 this movement had 
gone to the point where the average 
yield on common stocks at 3.50 per 
cent was 63 basis points below the 
average yield on Aaa bonds at 4.13 
per cent. This relationship should 
call for a switch from common stocks 
to corporate bonds under normal cir- 
cumstances, but under conditions of 
inflation psychology on the part of 
investors the shift may be very slow 
in coming. . 


I have said nothing about interest 
rate movements on mortgages during 
the past year, but here again it is the 
same story. There is a paucity of 
published interest rate data in the 
mortgage field, but it is well known 
that the rates on both residential and 
business mortgages experienced a de- 
cline early in 1958, with a recovery 
since the Summer. In the residential 
mortgage field, however, the swing in 
rates has been more moderate. 

This completes a brief review of 
the movement of interest rates during 
the past year in the various sectors of 
the money market. Now consider the 
forces which lay behind these move- 
ments. 


Why the abrupt decline in interest 
rates in late 1957 and early 1958? 
It is easy to oversimplify the explana- 


tion—actually there were many com- 
plex and interrelated reasons. The 
basic reason was the general business 
recession which was well under way 
by late Autumn of 1957. Actually, 
the turning point in the business cycle 
occurred in July, but by Autumn the 
signs of recession were unmistakable. 
Of particular importance to the capi- 
tal market, it appeared from various 
surveys that the heart of the recession 
was a cutback in plant and equip- 
ment expenditures by business and 
industry. This implied, of course, a 
decline in corporate demand for capi- 
tal funds. The common belief was 
that excess plant capacity existed in 
many industries and that under these 
circumstances new plant and equip- 
ment expenditures were bound to 
drop to lower levels. Moreover, it was 
also commonly believed that easy and 
more readily available credit could 
not be counted upon as in the past 
to stimulate the demand for new 
housing. 


The most widely heralded reason 
for the abrupt decline in interest rates 
was the reversal of Federal Reserve 
policy in mid-November of 1957. The 
signal was, of course, the first cut in 
the Federal Reserve discount rate and 
the accompanying announcement that 
the problem of the authorities was no 
longer one of combatting inflationary 
pressures. As the weeks passed in 
early 1958 the buildup of “free re- 


serves” in the commercial banking 
system was an important factor in the 
decline in interest rates. This buildup 
made possible by the monetary au- 
thorities had reached an apparent tar- 
get level of $500 million of free re- 
serves in the first half of this year. 
As the commercial banking system 
used the ready and liberal supply of 
reserves to expand loans and invest- 
ments, the resulting increase in the 
money supply was a factor in the de- 
cline in interest rates. 

The most important factor in the 
decline of interest rates, in my opin- 
ion, was the great change which oc- 
curred in the expectations of both 
borrowers and investors. To begin 
with, the rise of rates in the third 
quarter of 1957 had undoubtedly gone 
higher than was justified by the basic 
economic conditions of the time. This 
excessive rise was based on the ex- 
pectation that rates would go even 
higher. Similarly, when the downturn 
got underway in late Autumn, the 
expectations of borrowers and inves- 
tors also carried the decline further 
and faster than economic circum- 
stances justified. 

In addition to the buildup of ex- 
pectations regarding Federal Reserve 
and Treasury policies, there was also 
as noted earlier the expectation of a 
continuing general business decline 
and a resultant drop in plant and 
equipment expenditures by business 
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and industry. All of these expecta- 
tions operated, along with the demand 
and supply factors, to produce the 
late 1957 


decline of interest rates in 


and early 1958. 


What were the forces which braked 
the decline in interest rates in the 
half of 1958? Here 
forces were complex and it is easy to 
One of the 
portant factors was the shift of funds 


first again the 


oversimplify. most im- 
by institutional investors such as life 


insurance companies and savings 
banks away from the corporate bond 
residential 
through this 


from the 


market to investment in 
mortgages. In _ effect, 
shift took 


precipitate decline in corporate bond 


investors refuge 


yields. Some of these funds went into 
conventional mortgages but a great 
deal went into FHA financing. Con- 
trary to the belief of many students 
of the housing market, easy and 
readily available credit again stimu- 
lated residential construction, which 


has just reached a seasonally adjusted 
rate of 1,200,000 starts. Commitments 
to provide mortgage financing made 
early in 1958 has kept housing at a 
high 
credit is 


though 
tightening. 


level even mortgage 
Thus, the 
shift of capital funds away from the 
corporate bond market early in 1958 


to meet 


now 


an expanding ‘demand for 


residential mortgage credit tended to 


slow the decline in corporate bond 


yields 
force which acted to 


Another basic 


brake the decline of interest rates in 
the first half of 1958 was the con- 
tinuing heavy demand for capital 


funds by business and industry. 


Sull 
the decline of 


braked 


unwill- 


another force which 


rates was the 


ingness of commercial banks to use 


their reach out for 


lree reserves to 
long-term Government bonds. In 1953 
1954, as the Federal 
the banks had 


long Governments and 


and Reserve 


eased credit, reached 
this 
an important in the 
that Last 
year, however, the commercial banks 


thei 


out for 


had been factor 


decline in rates at time 


tended to limit purchases of 


governments to shorter maturities. 


Thus, they did not act to depress 


long-term rates. 


Finally, a key force in braking the 


decline in rates was the realization 
which grew with investors and bor- 
rowers that the Federal Reserve still 


had a weather eye to the danger that 
excessively easy credit might set the 
stage for another inflationary boom. 
It gradually became apparent in the 
first half of the year that the Federal 
Reserve would seek to avoid overdo- 
ing credit ease as it did in 1953-54. 

Now for the forces which produced 
the sudden and sharp rise in interest 
rates during the months. 
There little that the 
factor which touched off the upturn 
was the bursting of the speculative 


past few 


can be doubt 


bubble in the government securities 


market. This is a fascinating story 
which cannot be told adequately here. 
In early June the Treasury made a 
a little over $1 bil- 
lion of long-term 3% per cent bonds. 
The this figure 
because advance study indicated that 


cash offering of 


amount was set at 


$1 billion of a long bond could be 
marketed successfully to genuine non- 
speculative long-term investors. Ex- 
perience after the offering indicates 
that this appraisal was correct. How- 
ever, at the same time the Treasury 
made a package exchange offering 
giving holders of maturing securities 
the option of subscribing to either a 
1% per cent certificate or an interme- 
diate bond at a 25 per cent rate. Sub- 
scription to the intermediate bond issue 
was a surprisingly high $7.4 billion 
and undoubtedly much of the issue 
went to speculators who purchased the 
bonds on thin margins in the expecta- 
tion of a “ride.” Instead shortly after 
the issue came out the 25¢s began to 
show price weakness and soon precipi- 
tated the entire Government bond 
market into a prolonged price decline. 
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SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 


At the core of this decline was, of 
course, excessive speculation. Thus, 
the factor which precipitated the rise 
of interest rates in recent months was 
the bursting of the speculative bubble 
in the Government securities market. 


In the last few months more and 
more confidence has been generated 
in business recovery. As business con- 
ditions have improved and seem des- 
tined to improve even further in 
coming months, the implication is 
that the demand for capital funds 
will be well sustained and may even 
be increased. Moreover, the expecta- 
tion of continued business recovery 
suggests a tightening of Federal Re- 
serve policy as the weeks go by. 


A major factor in the rise of in- 
terest rates since the Summer was the 
big Federal deficit in this fiscal year, 
estimated to be close to $14 billion 
on a cash basis. The shock of this 
great deficit, and the realization that 
most of it will probably have to be 
financed with the commercial banks, 
undoubtedly laid the basis for a wave 
of inflationary psychology throughout 
the country. To some degree, the rise 
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of stock and real estate prices must 
be explained in terms of this inflation 
psychology. The importance of this 
for interest rates is that when inves- 
tors expect inflation a premium is 
likely to develop in the rate of interest 
to compensate for the anticipated de- 
cline in the value of money. It is 
likely that some part of the rise in 
interest rates in the past few months 
is attributable to an inflation pre- 
mium. 

What does the short-run future 
hold for the capital market and in- 
terest rates? As events of the past 
year suggest, crystal ball gazing about 
interest rate prospects is a hazardous 
occupation. However, the future 
seems much more certain than it has 
been for some time. 

It is my guess that interest rates are 
bound to go higher in the next several 
months. The question, to my way of 
thinking, is not so much whether rates 
will go up, but how much will they 
rise. 

The future of the capital market 
and interest rates depends, of course, 
on the outlook for the economy in 
general. The degree to which we 
continue to have a recovery of busi- 
ness will determine the demand for 
capital funds and will condition Gov- 
ernment policy affecting interest rates, 
especially Federal Reserve policy. 
During the past few months we have 
been experiencing a fairly rapid busi- 


ness recovery. A key index, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index of indus- 
trial production, for example, has 
risen from a low of 126 last April to 
137 in September. Gross national 
product rose to a seasonally adjusted 
rate of $440 billion in the third quar- 
ter of 1958, only $6 billion below 
the third quarter rate of 1957. It 
is my guess that business will con- 
tinue to recover and that by the first 
or second quarter of 1959 the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index will have 
exceeded somewhat the level of 145 
it reached in August, 1957. Accord- 
ingly, as I look ahead, it appears that 
there will be a strong underpinning 
of demand for capital funds. 

Under the general economic condi- 
tions which I anticipate, it will be 
necessary for the Federal Reserve to 
take action to restrict the availability 
of credit in order to prevent the re- 
covery from developing into a new 
boom. This should tend toward ris- 
ing rates. 

A further increase in interest rates 
in the next several months seems in- 
evitable. The question then is how 
much higher will rates go? It is my 
guess that the rise may not be of large 
proportions. First, I believe that in- 
terest rates are considerably higher 
today than justified by basic economic 
and capital market conditions. To a 
degree they have already discounted 
future developments. Beyond this, we 
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are now already witnessing a decline 
in the easy availability of residential 
mortgage financing as funds are shift- 
ing back to the corporate bond field 
in response to higher rates. Conse- 
quently, it is likely that, barring a new 
Federal housing program, the rate of 
housing starts will soon begin a de- 
cline and thus reduce the demand for 
residential mortgage credit. This, in- 
cidentally, would be a brake on the 


business recovery 


1958 Mortgage Record 
of Life Companies 
Life 

new mortgage loans were an estimated 

$5,200,000,000 in 1958. according to 
the Institute of Life 
the same as for 


insurance dollars invested in 


Insurance, or 
1957 and 23 


per cent off the peak year of 1956. 


about 


However, the total mortgage hold- 
ings of the nation’s life insurance com- 
panies rose to their highest level, an 
estimated $37.000.000.000. This was 
approximately $1,750,000,000 
than in 1957. Mortgage holdings rep- 
than one-third of the 
total assets of the life companies. 


more 


resent more 


Che total mortgage holdings at the 
end of 1958, were more than seven 
the aggregate of twenty years 
At that time, mortgages repre- 
sented only 19.6 per cent of total in- 


times 


ago 


vestments. 


Conventional urban 
single or multi-family dwellings and 
commercial properties accounted for 
$3,275,000,000 of the 1958 new mort- 


gages, about two-thirds of the year’s 


mortgages on 


acquisitions. This was about equal to 
new mortgage loans in 1957 of this 
type. Total holdings of these conven- 
tional mortgages by the life compa- 
nies reached a record aggregate of 
close to $19,200,000,000 at year-end, 
about 52 per cent of total mortgage 
holdings. 

FHA loans accounted for new life 
company acquisitions of about $1,- 
300,000,000 in 1958, nearly twice the 
previous total. Holdings of 
FHA mortgages reached a new high 
$7,700,000,000 or 21 per 
cent of the aggregate mortgage total. 

VA loans accounted for $200,000,- 
000 of the life companies’ 1958 mort- 


gage acquisitions. This was about 76 


year’s 


of nearly 


per cent less than in 1957. Total 
holdings of VA mortgages by the life 
companies were $7,400,000,000 at the 
close of 1958, representing about 20 
total mortgage invest- 


per cent of 


ments. 

Farm loans represented the bal- 
ance of the life companies’ mortgage 
portfolio with new acquisitions total- 
ing $425,000,000 in 1958. Aggregate 


holdings reached $2,700,000,000 or 
about 7 per cent of the mortgage loan 
total. 

In appraising the 1959 prospects for 
mortgage investments, the Institute 
noted that the extent of mortgage 
financing will depend largely on the 
public need for home and property 
loans based largely upon new con- 
struction. 
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President’s Page 


A BULWARK OF STRENGTH 


OUR new officers are in the midst of devel- 
fete recommendations by various committees 
and watching new trends, legislative and other- 
wise, that may develop during the year. One of 
the more important subjects under discussion is 
the review now being given by a few investors to 
their present participation fees being paid to loan 
correspondents. 


It is difficult to pin point any individual situa- 
tions that are under discussion because they are 
naturally matters of individual concern to certain 
investors. It appears that some 
are exploring the possibility of 
having residential mortgages 
serviced for something less 
than the traditional one half 
per cent fee. 


Naturally this is a subject 
that is extremely important to 
all originating mortgage bank- 
d ers. I have a few thoughts on 
Walter C. Nelson this subject that I feel should 

be expressed in order that we 
may again review the purpose and advantages of 
the loan correspondent system. This system is one 
that has been developed over a period of many 
years, and particularly during the last 15 years 
when the organizations of originating mortgage 
bankers have grown in size and importance in their 





various communities. 


Very few investors are large enough to provide 
their own originating, servicing, and collection 
offices. The network of mortgage banking firms 
across the country affords an opportunity for all 
investors to have competent representation in al- 
most any area that they may choose for diversifi- 
cation of their portfolio. Throughout the years the 
typical loan correspondent has developed a clien- 
tele and a standing in the community that affords 
him the opportunity of securing many types of real 
estate mortgages and investments. Generally he has 
developed the investor outlets to the degree that 
loans can be screened to provide the most desir- 
able mortgage for the individual investor. The 


FOR THE MORTGAGE INVESTOR 


fact that he is not restricting his lending activity 
to the desires of one investor permits him to de- 
velop income from more sources than would be 
possible under single outlet representation. 

One of the most important factors to be con- 
sidered by any investor in choosing his corre- 
spondent is financial responsibility. During the 
past few years mortgage companies have grown 
and their assets increased, and we have shown an 
ability to secure interim and warehousing financ- 
ing that is extremely important. It has made it 
possible to regulate the flow of investments to co- 
incide with the cash flow of the investor. 

Through the educational activities of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association, we have continually de- 
veloped new techniques for smooth handling of 
accounting, servicing and originating procedures. 
It has been possible for us, through these pro- 
grams, to eliminate from the home office much of 
the detail and routine work that was considered 
absolutely necessary in past years. 

We must not become complacent. Our growing 
profession must continually broaden the base of 
investment opportunity in mortgages. We should 
find simpler methods to permit individuals and 
more institutional investors to participate in the 
excellent yields available through purchase of frac- 
tional interests in mortgage loans. We must con- 
stantly seek to improve the entire loan correspond- 
ent system to provide the services and stability so 
necessary to the long term investor. Our services 
should always be commensurate with our fees. 

I think it well, however, to remind both the 
originator and the investor that the participation 
fee retained by the loan correspondent is some- 
thing more than a collection fee. It represents a 
return for originating the mortgage and provides 
a fund to be conserved and developed to provide 
a sound strong permanent organization. 


Sincerely 


AMbeallar Veloce 


PRESIDENT 
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HOUSING AND MORTGAGES 
Continued from page 17 
is the distinction within the federally 
underwritten sector between FHA and 
VA rhe 


tivity these 


activity divergence in ac- 


between two areas 1S, In- 
deed, startling 
The fact is that virtually the entire 


increase in housing starts has been 


accounted for by FHA-financed units 
VA-financed 
Thus, in the first 10 months 


units actually declined 
markedly 
ol 1958 


starts were increasing by some 78,000 


while all private housing 
over the comparable 
year-ago months, FHA starts 
110,000 or nearly three-fourths, 


VA starts declined by 


Conventional 


or Y per cent 
rose by 
and 
35.000 or about 
starts 


one-third were 


about the same volume 
which has occurred in 
1958 


requests the 


I he increase 
VA 


appraisal 


activity in was entirely in 
pre-building 
and pre-financing type of activity 
Even here, the upturn occurred well 
after that in comparable FHA activity 

i.e., applications for mortgage in- 
and half 


the level of FHA applications, afte1 


surance has risen to only 


having been higher through most of 
the two year period of 1954-56 

Che marked differences in behavior 
of FHA and VA mortgage 
1958 reflect, basically, the differential 


interest rates on these mortgages and 


activity in 


point up the greater effectiveness of 


changes in contract interest rates than 


in discounts in adjusting to rising 
capital market yields The interest 
rate on FHA loans was increased to 
»% per cent in August 1957 while 
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the VA rate continued at 4% 


per cent until April 1958, when the 


was 


authorized an increase to 
+34 per cent. The higher FHA rate 
has been more appealing to lenders 
because of the numerous problems as- 
sociated with adjusting yields through 
Following the 


Congress 


large market discounts. 
adjustment in the VA contract interest 
rate and declines in capital market 
yields, VA activity began to pick up 


from about $0.4 billion to $1.4 billion, 
an increase of two and one-half times. 
Savings banks and savings and loan 
associations increased their net mort- 
gage lending from $1.1 to $1.6 billion 
and from $3.4 to $3.9 billion respec- 
tively. 

In sharp contrast to these increases, 
net mortgage flows from life insurance 
companies declined from $1.7 to $1.2 


billion. This decline has reflected the 


. the most reasonable and salutary action which the Congress 


can take would be to remove the restrictions on FHA and VA 


interest rates and permit the free interplay of market forces to 


set a price on federal mortgage insurance and guarantee.” 


been accelerating in recent 
months. Reflecting the large volume 
of appraisal requests, VA activity will 


into 


and has 


probably continue to rise well 
1959 

With respect to mortgage lending, 
1958 


variations 


the increased volume in ove! 
1957 
among the principal suppliers of mort- 
gage funds. In the first three-quarters, 
the net flow of total mortgage funds 
amounted to about $10.3 billion com- 
pared with $9 billion in the same 


All of the main types 


reflects interesting 


months of 1957 
of financial institutions, except life in- 
participated in 


surance companies, 


this increase. Most spectacular per- 
haps, has been the sharp rise in mort- 
vage flows from commercial banks, 






DAYTON 
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long lags between mortgage commit- 
ments and acquisitions of life insur- 
ance companies. Because of this phe- 
nomenon I would expect the volume 
of mortgage lending from life insur- 
ance companies to increase in 1959 at 
a much faster rate than will be the 
case for other types of financial in- 
stitutions which witnessed a substan- 
tial increase in activity during 1958. 

If mortgage markets continue to 
tighten as they have recently and 
housing activity is adversely affected, 
what actions can be expected from the 
Congress? Some indication has already 
given by Congressman Rains, 
the 


House 


been 
Housing Subcom- 


Banking 


chairman of 


mittee of the and 






Currency Committee. Mr. Rains has 
predicted that “all the signs point to 
the unhappy conclusion that the re- 
cent increase in housing construction 
will be short-lived, unless additional 
financial assistance is given to the in- 
dustry.” You can see already that he 
and I do not exactly agree on the 
housing outlook. Nor do we agree on 
the most appropriate course of fed- 
eral action. 

The Congressman believes that two 
actions are imperative to prevent a 
sharp housing decline in 1959. “One, 
the President must immediately re- 
lease the $400 million still available 
under the FNMA special assistance 
program.” This, he thinks is necessary 
to sustain a high rate of housing until 
Congress convenes in January. On the 
basis of available facts, however, any 
objective analysis will support the 
view that housing will continue at a 
high rate through January, no matte 
what. Secondly, he goes on _ that 

. in January, we should give high 
priority to providing at least $1 billion 
additional in FNMA support funds.” 

These actions are the answer, in 
Congressman Rains’ judgment, to the 
“tight money policy (which tends) to 
dry up funds for FHA and GI loans 
with their relatively low interest rates. 
I think it all the more imperative, 
therefore, that we take the necessary 
steps to make sure that the FHA and 
GI programs are supported by provid- 
ing adequate funds to the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association to buy 
FHA and GI loans on low cost 
homes.” 

In other words, his solution for the 
problem created by the arbitrarily de- 
termined interest rates on FHA and 
VA loans, is to make federal money 
directly available to the mortgage 
market. This would further increase 
the federal deficit, add to inflationary 
pressures, and make further inroads 
into the private sector of mortgage 
and housing markets. All of this could 
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be avoided by attacking what I con- 
sider to be the heart of the problem 
rigidities in interest rates on federally 
underwritten mortgages. 

It is my conviction that objective 
economic observers would agree that 
the most reasonable and salutary ac- 
tion which Congress can take would 
be to remove the restrictions on FHA 
and VA interest rates and permit the 


and borrowers are free to compete in 
the mortgage market, as are partic- 
ipants in other sectors of the capital 
market, will the volatility of mortgage 
flows and swings in housing activity be 
reduced. Congress must be educated 
to the fact that it cannot legislate in- 
terest rates in one important sector of 
an otherwise free capital market with- 
out important upsetting consequences 


“Construction financing from commercial banks will be less 
readily available both because firm takeout commitments on 
which such financing is based will be reduced and because bank 


reserves will be somewhat lower. In such a situation 


. . long 


and continuing relationships will be paying off.” 


free interplay of market forces to set 
a price on federal mortgage insurance 
and guarantee. Only when lenders 


»> THE YEAR AHEAD: The in- 
sured American family is expected to 
raise its average ownership of life in- 
surance to the $11,500 level in 1959 
with aggregate ownership passing the 
$530,000,000,000 mark. There is every 
indication that new purchases will ex- 
ceed $70,000,000,000 during 1959 
with ordinary life insurance contin- 
uing to provide the greater percent- 
age, perhaps 70 per cent of the total 
bought. 

Expanded merchandising activity 
on the part of the life companies in 
1959 should assure record purchases 
of ordinary insurance, while the fore- 
cast for improved business conditions 


to consumers, builders, and lenders 
alike, and to the overall national 


economy. 


holds the prospect of an upturn in 
group insurance purchases. 

Liberalized underwriting provisions 
based upon continued good experi- 
ence, discounts for larger quantity 
purchases and the introduction of new 
policies to meet current economic 
conditions, will encourage what could 
be a record number of families to 
provide the protection commensurate 
with the better standard of living they 
have achieved. 

The continuous flow of benefits to 
policyholders and their beneficiaries 
will be stepped up in 1959 with pay- 
ments of about $8,000,000,000 repre- 
senting the end-result of earlier plan- 
ning. 


=e be © 
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Title Service 
To Investors in Mortgage Loans 
Since 1906 


For information on agencies in all four states write our 


Home Office, 1301 Main, Dallas. 


Dallas Title and Guaranty 


Company 
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Servicing Tips from the Top : 


A monthly department about Mortgage Loan Servicing 
conducted by W. W. Dwire, Citizens Mortgage Corp., 
Detroit, and member, Mortgage Servicing Committee 























What Records to Keep 
A Plan to Solve 


By A. A. JOHNSON 


Vice President, Colonial Mortgage 
Service Company, Upper Darby, Pa. 


HAT to do with the ever-in- 
0 conte volume of papers that 
accumulates over the years is a ques- 
tion confronting many mortgage 
offices today. There are the copies of 
checks, the cancelled checks them- 
selves, the bank statements, deposit 
receipts, daily journals, proof sheets, 
correspondence, and many, many 
more forms of paperwork that be- 
come part of our records. How long 
must we retain them and where shall 
they be stored? 
When we 
such questions are of little moment; 


are young in business, 


but as we grow, in age and in size, 
Merely 
to find cheaper storage areas does not 


the problem becomes acute. 


face the issue, it merely postpones the 
day of reckoning. 

Is there a realistic and practical 
approach? We at Colonial believe so 
records 
steps 


and have embarked upon a 
retention program. Our first 
were centered around efforts to define 
the problem, study its cause, establish 
controls, fix responsibilities and search 
for every-day solutions. 

We are far from a perfect answer 
but feel we are making progress. 

All forms employed throughout the 
office have been catalogued and num- 
bered according to the department in 
which they originate. A Records Ad- 
ministrator has been appointed. We 
purchased and installed a dual “Film- 
a-Record” and a viewer with a 6-sec- 
ond automatic reproducer. 

A committee of seven officers has 
been appointed and empowered to 


and for How Long? 
This Growing Problem 


establish and to control procedures re- 
lating to the retention and ultimate 
destruction of all records. A number 
of meetings have been held, with for- 
mal recording of minutes. The prob- 
lem is a large one and therefore only 
a segment of the paperwork has been 
considered at any one time to explore 
the possibility of reducing future vol- 
ume and to conclude the length of 
time such records should be retained 


and when and how they may ulti- 
mately be destroyed. With some forms 
it has been concluded that they need 
be retained only for the current fiscal 
year plus one preceding fiscal year and 
then burned without microfilming; 
while with others the forms are re- 
tained for longer periods, microfilmed 
and burned with formal certification 
becoming a part of the historical data. 


With continued progress we hope 
to maintain and control all forms 
originated in the office, and to estab- 
lish uniform procedures for the ulti- 
mate disposition of all paperwork. 


How’s Your Insurance Expiration File? Be 
Sure to Check to Avoid Costly Mistakes 


By D. R. OLSON 


Correspondent City Loan Auditor, 
Equitable Life Insurance Company 


of Iowa, Des Moines 


NE of the most prevalent weak- 
O nesses in correspondent offices, 
from the investor-auditor’s viewpoint, 
is the insurance expiration file. This 
aspect of servicing, sometimes due to 
changes of personnel, seems to receive 
more than ordinary neglect. 

Most investors today permit the 
servicing correspondent to retain the 
hazard insurance policies in his office 
and require only a permanent type 
insurance certificate. This permanent 
insurance certificate states that the 
correspondent will maintain, at all 
times during the life of the mortgage 
loan, adequate insurance to protect 
the investor. 

The certificate is submitted, along 
with the various loan papers, to the 
investor at the time the loan is pur- 
chased by the investor; and, since it 
is a permanent certificate, the inves- 
tor, of course, maintains no insurance 
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expiration files in his office. By sign- 
ing the insurance certificate, the cor- 
respondent certainly implies, if not 
guarantees, that a complete and cur- 
rent insurance file will be maintained 
by his office. However, in many in- 
stances, the investor-auditor has found 
that the insurance file is not complete 
or up to date. In some instances, ex- 
piration cards were kept only on in- 
surance written by the correspondent. 
This meant that the correspondent 
was relying on the writing insurance 
agent to furnish him with a new pol- 
icy at the time of expiration. Not 
only was the correspondent ignoring 
a possible source of new insurance 
business but, in the investor’s mind, 
was literally “playing with fire.” 
May we inquire of correspondents: 
How’s your insurance expiration file? 


Because of space limitations and 
other factors, many articles in Servic- 
ing Tips are considerably condensed. 
In many cases, more detailed infor- 
mation on the subject material can be 
made available to members who re- 
quest. 




















>> CLINIC COMMITTEE: Major 
attention of this Committee, naturally 
enough, is focused on the year’s 
four scheduled regional mortgage con- 
ferences—the Midwestern meeting, in 
Chicago, February 25-26; the South- 
ern, in Memphis, March 23-24; the 
Eastern, in New York, May 4-5; and 
the Western, in Portland, Oregon, 
May 25-26, all of which are in vary- 
ing stages of planning. In conjunction 
with the setting up of programs for 
these meetings, the Committee has 
under review a list of some 28 sug- 
gested subjects—any or all of which 
could provide choice possibilities for 
Conference presentation. 

W. C. Rainford, Granite City, Illi- 
nois, is chairman of this year’s Com- 
mittee. Serving as Committee vice 
chairmen, each of whom assumes re- 
sponsibility for one of the regional 
meetings, are: H. Hoyt Thompson, 
Chicago; Ernest P. Schumacher, 
Memphis; J. J. Braceland, Philadel- 
phia (New York Conference); and 
Franklin W. White, Portland. 


2? CONVENTIONAL LOAN 
COMMITTEE: Continuing in its 
efforts to provide the mortgage indus- 
try with the long-sought and much- 
desired objective of greater standardi- 
zation of forms and procedures used 
in investor-correspondent relation- 
ships, this Committee—which last year 
made available a standard Residential 
Appraisal Report form for conven- 
tional loans—continues to give con- 
sideration to the possible development 
of additional forms, as well as further 
improvement of those already in use. 

With specific reference to the Resi- 
dential Appraisal Report form, the 
Committee has under consideration 
the possible inclusion of a commit- 
ment clause. They are paying atten- 
tion, also, to whether or not the form 
is universal enough in its applicability 
—particularly in reference to the 














problem of the varying methods used 
to insure the closing of a loan where 
applications have been accepted and 
commitments issued. 

Three sub-committees have been set 
up to pursue the study of the three 
forms previously prepared and al- 
ready in widespread use among MBA 
members. A special sub-committee 
will give attention to the need for a 
universal submission form and will 
advise the Committee as to whether 
or not the problem lends itself as a 
full-Committee project. 

Chairman of this Committee, for 
the 1958-59 year, is Carey Winston 
of Washington, D. C. 

* 


>> EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 
Newly organized, it will be the func- 
tion of this committee to act in an 
advisory and consulting capacity for 
editorial activities concerning the As- 
sociation. These activities will extend 
to all editorial areas of the Association 
work, but they will be directed spe- 
cifically at THe Mortcace BANKER. 
Members of the Committee will keep 
alert for possible editorial themes 
which will make interesting, worth- 
while articles; they will submit specific 
ideas for articles; and, if possible, they 
will suggest authors for them. 

At its first meeting, the Committee 
reviewed generally the editorial con- 
tent of THe Mortcace BANKER, as 
currently carried, and contributed a 
round-robin critique of ideas and sug- 
gestions. Of the recommendations 
made, many will manifest themselves 
in forthcoming issues; others will re- 
quire a longer period before going 
into effect. The Committee and THE 
MortTGacE BANKER invites suggestions, 
too, from all Association members. 
The magazine is for the benefit of 
MBA members and all ideas or con- 
tributions will be welcomed. 

B. B. Bass of Oklahoma City, first 
vice president of MBA, is chairman 
of this committee. 





———$—————— nT 
The MBA Committees at Work 


First in a new series, which THE MortcacE BANKER hopes to present 
> as a regular monthly feature, reporting on the many and diversified 
programs and projects undertaken by your Association’s committees. 











By ROBERT J. BERAN 


2? EDUCATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE: In addition to planning the 
MBA Schools of Mortgage Banking 
at Northwestern University and 
Southern Methodist University, and 
the Senior Executives Conferences at 
New York University and SMU, this 
very busy MBA Committee is respon- 
sible, too, for a variety of other di- 
rectly-related projects. 

Currently, the Committee is pre- 
paring to embark upon a series of five 
major projects and, accordingly, has 
appointed five separate sub-commit- 
tees to: 


1) ... study the feasibility of pre- 
paring correspondence courses in 
“fundamental staff jobs” in 
mortgage banking organizations. 
(Sub-committee chairman: Wil- 
liam H. Osler, Harrisburg, Pa.) 


nN 


. design in-service training 
programs. 
(Sub-committee chairman: Cary 
Whitehead, Memphis, Tenn.) 


3) ... study various programs and 
design a suggested blueprint for 
“local seminar programs.” 

Sub-committee chairman: 
Frank Reed, Orlando, Fla.) 


4)... study “suggested curricu- 
lum” for college students pre- 
paring for a career in mortgage 
banking. 

(Sub-committee chairman: Lin- 
dell Peterson, Chicago, IIl.) 


5) ... review the possibility of de- 
signing and revising industry 
textbooks. 

(Sub-committee chairman: Rob- 
ert H. Pease, Chicago, III.) 


These sub-committees already have 
started work and as it progresses, re- 
sults will be made known to the mem- 
bership. 

The Committee reports, likewise, 
that the percentage of placements un- 
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der the MBA student placement pro- 
gram continues to be gratifyingly high 
and that the college liaison program 
is expanding rapidly. 

John A. Gilliland, Jacksonville, 
Florida, is the Educational Committee 
chairman. 


>> FINANCING MINORITY 
HOUSING COMMITTEE: The 
Committee has agreed to take up fur- 
ther, at its meeting during the Eastern 
Mortgage May, the 
resolution made by one of its mem- 
Irving Rose of Detroit, that 
“the members of the Mortgage Bank- 
feel that 
Association 


Conference in 
bers. 
ers Association of America 
every member of the 
should do his best to support the idea 
of arranging sound loans for minority 
thinks 


community 


housing which he will be of 


benefit to his regardless 
of profit to himself on the theory that 
this is important for every community 
in America.” 

Committee chairman, H. Duff Vilm 
of Indianapolis, is checking with vari- 
MBA 
methods they employ in financing mi- 
It is the thought of 
that, .ultimately, a 


ous members to learn of the 
nority housing 
the Committee 


check list 


would incorporate methods that have 


could be devised which 
proven successful in aiding the financ- 


ing of minority housing. 


>> GI COMMITTEE: 
as “the medium of 
between officials of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration whose activities relate to 
the GI lending program and MBA,” 


Acting in its 


capacity contact 


this Committee has resolved unani- 
mously that: 
the GI Committee of the 


Association of 


Bankers 
America is opposed to the Veterans 


Mortgage 


Administration taking any action to 
limit the area in which a servicer may 
operate, except that in the event any 
servicer fails to properly and efficiently 
perform his duties because of the dis- 
tance of the mortgaged property from 
his office, his approved territory should 
be limited.” 


a firm statement of policy to 
the effect that the Veterans Adminis- 


tration will accept land planning ap- 
proved by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration should be made by the 
Washington office of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and that each regional 
office should be instructed to conform 
strictly to such stated policy in order 
that the VA’s operations throughout 
the country will be uniform and its 
effectiveness and efficiency, as it af- 
fects the members of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association, increased.” 

It is the decision of the Committee, 
also, that the attention of the VA be 
called to the present lengthy process- 
ing time, in respect to the issuance of 
panels, and that it be requested to 
take remedial steps as soon as pos- 
sible, giving particular emphasis to 
hiring additional personnel to assist 
in processing the work load. 

Chairman of the GI Committee is 
Carton S. Stallard of Elizabeth, New 


Jersey 


>> INSURANCE COMMITTEE: A 
sub-committee has been appointed for 
the purpose of studying the desir- 
ability of further broadening the cov- 
erage of the MBA Blanket Bond. The 
made that this 
broader coverage might include errors 
and omission on the payment of taxes, 
the acts of employees, or the legal 


suggestion has been 


liability of the correspondent. It is 
generally felt by the Committee that 
any improvement in the coverage 
would be a great service to the MBA 
membership. 

During the past year, the coverage 
of the Bond was broadened to include 
an optional errors and omissions cov- 
erage on all forms of insurance. Some 
225 members are now using the Bond. 
To date, $142,000 has been paid on 
claims, and $118,000 is in the current 
reserve. The master policy was auto- 
matically renewed September 18, 
1958. 

After reviewing and discussing the 
Standard Mortgage Clause 127-B, 
used by the Western Actuarial 
Bureau’s uniform forms committee in 
18 states, the Committee has _ re- 
quested its chairman, Howard E. 
Green of Chicago, to draft a letter to 
the Bureau—to go out MBA 
President Walter C. Nelson’s signa- 
ture—proposing the elimination of 
the paragraph in this form requiring 
the mortgagee to immediately notify 
the insuring company of any change 


over 


in the insured 


property. 


ownership of an 


In the opinion of the Committee, 
the elimination of this paragraph 
would be a service to MBA members 
in the 18 states. The Committee, it 
is anticipated, will follow up the pro- 
posal in order to secure its objective. 





MBA’s Urban 


Committee Chairman 
Guy T. 
Title Building 


Mortgage Bankers 
Street, Chicago 2, IIl. 





What’s Your Experience 
in Urban Renewal? 


Renewal Committee would like to hear from mem- 
bers who have been engaged in redevelopment and rehabilitation 
projects and have made 220 and 221 loans. It would like complete 
details so that their experience can be shared with others who are 
contemplating activities in these fields. If you have had some experi- 
ence in these areas, the Committee earnestly solicits an account of 
how you did it, procedures involved, mistakes made and how your 
project fared as a profitable enterprise. 


O. Hollyday 


St. Paul and Lexington Streets 
Baltimore, Md. 


with a copy to the Committee’s staff representative, Robert J. Murphy, 
Association of 


Send your report to the 


America, 111 West Washington 
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»2> MORTGAGE MARKET COM- 
MITTEE: First draft of a special 35- 
page brochure on “The Investment 
Status of Mortgages”—designed to 
“sell” the advantages of mortgages as 
investments, and being prepared by 
the Graduate School of New York 
University—has been received. A sum 
of $15,000 has been appropriated for 
this study, which should be available 
in finished form sometime in February 
or March. It is the thought of the 
Committee to present a brief of the 
brochure to the ABA Trust Confer- 
ence, but not before all Committee 
members have an opportunity of re- 
viewing the final manuscript. 

Dale M. ‘Thompson of Kansas City, 
Mo., is Committee chairman. 


>> MORTGAGE SERVICING 
COMMITTEE: Now under review is 
the tentative outline for this year’s 
two Mortgage Servicing Clinics—to 
be held in Pittsburgh in March and 
Los Angeles in May. 

Howard E. Meyer, of New York 
City, has been appointed sub-commit- 
tee chairman to complete the Com- 
mittee’s project on standardizing 
mortgage foreclosure requirements. 
During the 1958 Servicing Clinics, 
A. A. Johnson of Upper Darby, Pa., 
and chairman of last year’s Commit- 
tee, had solicited information and de- 
veloped a tabulation of 12 require- 
ments demanded by most investors. 
Investors were then polled as to the 
adequacy of these 12 requirements; 
included among their responses were 
some additional requirements. 

No definite conclusions have been 
reached by the sub-committee study- 
ing a recommended chart of accounts. 
Each member of the Committee is to 
receive a copy of the “Chart of Ac- 
counts” as compiled by the headquar- 
ters office; and all comments and 
recommendations of the Committee 
members will be incorporated into the 
chart. The revised form will be re- 
viewed at the Committee’s February 
meeting. 

Also under consideration by the 
Committee, is the possibility of either 
revising or supplementing the Mort- 
gage Servicing textbook written by 
William I. DeHuszar and published 
in 1954. While in most applications 
the book is still current, certain re- 


visions and newer innovations could 
be included in the next printing. 

John K. Benoit of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is Committee chairman. 


>> PUBLIC RELATIONS COM- 
MITTEE: Full attention of this Com- 
mittee is being directed currently to- 
ward the production of the MBA 
movie which has long been in the 
planning stages. A plan of film ac- 
tion has been prepared for MBA by 
a New York City film counseling firm, 
Film Counselors, Inc. It has been re- 
viewed by the Committee, and the 
MBA Executive Committee, as well 
as the MBA Board of Governors. A 
sum of $60,000 has been authorized 
for the production of the film, plus 
an additional $8,000 for a possible 
one-year television distribution pro- 
gram. Actual film production will get 
underway as soon as a producer has 
been selected. 

The Committee is considering, too, 
the preparation of a special supple- 
mentary pamphlet—tentatively titled, 
“What Is a Mortgage Banker?” 
which would contain in essence the 
same basic information as the film 
and could serve as a companion offer- 
ing of the film. Such a pamphlet 
would be useful, too, as an effective 
indoctrination tool among employees 
of MBA firms. 

Serving as chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee is James W. 
Rouse of Baltimore, Md. 


>»? RESEARCH COMMITTEE: 
Among the projects currently under 
study by this committee are: 
“Single Audit”—of which furthe 
study will be made for all correspond- 
ents. A letter and “scope of audit” 
sent previously to some 50 corre- 
spondent members is now to be sent 
to all correspondent members of 
MBA. Fred K. Cordes of New York 
City is chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee working on this study. 
“Operating Branch Offices”—a 
sub-committee, under the chairman- 
ship of W. C. Rainford of Granite 
City, IIll., is to analyze further the 
over-all topic, emphasizing especially 


the vehicles available for initiating a 
scientific study of the subject, as well 
as cost determination, etc. 

“Glossary of Terms and Phrases 
Used in the Mortgage Lending Busi- 
ness” —a sub-committee appointed for 
this project will be headed by David 
T. Savage of Camden, New Jersey. 

“Single Interest Hazard Insurance 
for Mortgage Investors”—a study to 
be made by a sub-committee, headed 
by Kenneth W. Peth of Seattle, 
Washington. 

‘Management Succession” —a topic 
for which Ivan C. Peck, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., will serve as chairman 
of the sub-committee to study and 
facilitate distribution of information 
and professional guides relative to the 
topic. 

Samuel C. Ennis, Hammond, Ind., 
is chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee. 


»> URBAN RENEWAL COMMIT- 
TEE: No, this isn’t a new Committee 

just a new name! Formerly the 
Redevelopment, Conservation and 
Rehabilitation Committee, it is in- 
terested in securing the production of 
a special ACTION film entitled “Ac- 
tion for Urban Renewal.” Aimed at 
showing community leaders the neces- 
sity for adapting urban renewal pro- 
grams of their own, the film plan was 
presented to the Committee at the 
recent MBA Convention in visualcast 
form, by Robert Foeller, technical 
manager of ACTION. 

The simplicity of the educational 
story told in the presentation, the 
Committee feels, would make it a 
most desirable vehicle for acquainting 
city governments, neighborhood asso- 
ciations, and property owners them- 
selves with the purpose and ability of 
urban renewal to improve slum or 
borderline home and business prop- 
erties. 

The Committee has gone on record 
as recommending that “MBA appro- 
priate the sum of $10,000 for the re- 
finement, production and distribution 
of a film on urban renewal based on 
Mr. Foeller’s presentation.” This mat- 
ter will be passed upon by the MBA 
Executive Committee at its next 
meeting in Chicago in February. 

Guy T. O. Hollyday, Baltimore, 
Md., is Committee chairman. 
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>> YOUNG MEN’S ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE: It is the intention of 
this committee to present, as it has 
so successfully in the past, special 
YMAC at each of the re- 
gional conferences and annual con- 
been 


programs 


vention. Sub-committees have 
appointed to plan these programs, in 
Serving as stub-com- 
chairmen are: Edward A. 
Detroit Midwestern 


Stone, Memphis 


each instance 
mittee 
Proctor, jn ; 
meeting; John F 
Southern meeting; Harry A. Taylor, 
Jr.. East Orange, N. J.—Eastern 
meeting; Sheffield Phelps, Seattle 
Western meeting; C. Armel Nutter, 
Jr.. Camden, N. J annual con- 
vention 

YMAC members will continue, also, 
to provide articles for the special 
YMAC page appearing monthly in 
Tue Mortcace Banker. D. Richard 
Mead, Jr., Miami Beach, now serves 
as chairman of the sub-committee re- 
sponsible for this feature. 
the YMAC 


its legislative sub-com- 


Newest of Committee 
undertakings 
mittee—will be under the chairman- 
ship of Edward C. Greene of Dallas. 
It will be the purpose of this special 
group to investigate the possibility of 


YMAC 


members could be called upon when 


setting up a system wherein 
the need arose to express opinions to 


congressmen on pending legislative 
Briefly, the plan would call 


for each of the 50-some odd members 


matters. 


of the Committee to develop in his 
20 or 25 


men in the mortgage business 


own area a list of young 

men 
whom he could call upon at any time 
This make 
possible the securing of over 1,000 
people writing to Washington within 


for this purpose. would 


a short period of time. 

This special sub-committee, of 
course, would work in liaison with the 
MBA Legislative Committee. 
It would act only upon their authori- 


regular 


zation, and any letters written would 
be kept within the framework of the 
MBA policy statement. 

George C. Dickerson, Jacksonville, 
Fla., is 1958-1959 YMAC chairman. 


€ 
>> FHA COMMITTEE: After re- 


among its own members, the 
results—to date—of the FHA Certi- 
fied Agency Program, the Committee 
recommend 


viewing, 


agrees unanimously to 


that the Program be expanded as 


MBA Midwestern Mortgage Conference 
to Meet in Chicago, February 25-26 


First of the 1959 MBA regional 
mortgage conferences will be the Mid- 
western Mortgage Conference to be 
held, traditionally, in Chicago at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, February 25-26. 
The meeting will include two morning 
and afternoon 
H. Hoyt Thompson, president, Ward 
Farnsworth & Co., in Chicago, will 
be chairman and will preside at the 


sessions one session. 


sessions. 

Among the speakers scheduled for 
the first morning MBA 
President Walter C. Nelson, president, 
Eberhardt Company, Minneapolis; 
and Philip McCallum, general coun- 
sel, Small Business Administration, 
Washington, D. C. President Nelson 
will “Prospective Develop- 
ments in the Mortgage Market.” Mr. 
McCallum’s topic will be “The Small 


session are 


discuss 


Business Investment Act and Its Pos- 
sibilities for the Mortgage Banker.” A 
will 


General Economic Forecast.” For the 


leading economist present “A 
afternoon session, plans are now in the 
making, and speakers will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

The morning session on Thursday, 
Feb. 26, 


“Considerations 


feature a report on 
Which Affect Con- 


will 


rapidly as possible and metropolitan 
included. At the 
Program is limited generally to other 
than with the 
principal exception Denver, 
Colorado. Principal operating prob- 
lem, currently, seems to be a lack of 
trained and qualified appraisers. 

By vote of the Committee, it has 
been agreed that use of the “Agree- 
desirable and 
existing 


areas be present, 


metropolitan areas, 
being 


ment to Insure” is 
should be continued for 
houses, provided some correction can 
be made in the condition which stipu- 
lates that the loan shall be closed on 
the basis of rules and regulations in 
effect at the time of closing. MBA 
general counsel, Samuel E. Neel, and 
George Bickford, FHA general coun- 
sel, will work together on a probable 
solution to the problem. 

With reference to FHA Operative 
Builder Firm Commitments, the Com- 
mittee holds the general opinion that 
they should be reinstated. This has 
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gressional Action on Housing Legisla- 
tion,” to be presented by a key Con- 
gressional figure. Also featured will 
be a special panel discussion on “New 
Opportunities in FHA for Mortgage 
Bankers.” FHA Washington repre- 
sentatives participating in this panel 
will include Mrs. Mary Cleverley, spe- 
cial assistant for elderly housing; 
Frank Daniels, special assistant for 
urban renewal; W. Beverly Mason, 
Jr., assistant commissioner for tech- 
nical standards; and Harold W. 
Prehn, assistant commissioner for 
multi-family housing. MBA general 
counsel Sam Neel will moderate the 
panel. 

Included on the Conference pro- 
gram will be a_ special breakfast 
meeting, Thursday morning, Feb. 26, 
sponsored by the Young Men’s Ac- 
tivities Committee of MBA. Leslie 
O. Copeland, executive vice president, 
North American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, will discuss making 
mortgages competitive with other in- 
vestments. On that same day—at noon 
—there will be the traditional Farm 
Loan Luncheon Meeting. 

Following the two-day Conference, 
the MBA Board of Governors will 


meet on Friday, February 27. 


been confirmed, subsequently, by the 
rejection by most banks of the idea 
that the “Agreement to Insure” con- 
stitutes a firm commitment. 

The Committee, also, will recom- 
mend that the VA and FHA should 
modify their procedures for the ac- 
ceptance by each of the other’s inspec- 
tion compliance reports. 

Donald McGregor, of Houston, 
Texas, is FHA Committee chairman. 


>> LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE: 
With the start of the 1959 legislative 
sessions in Washington, this Commit- 
tee’s duties and responsibilities will 
come into full play. In the meantime, 
members have been contacting their 
Congressmen and their Senators- 
talking with these representatives and 
explaining to them informally the 
intricacies of the mortgage business 
since housing legislation will be a 
major issue before the new Congress 





Zuotes from the Luoted 








“We must face up to the reality of 
either raising taxes or revising our tax 
structure to produce more revenue or 
reducing the priorities of some other 
programs until we can get things in 
better balance. When business is im- 
proving and moving actively toward 
higher levels, a budget deficit becomes 
fuel on the fire of inflation.” 

William McC. Martin, chairman, 
Federal Reserve Board 


Home building will need more fed- 
eral aid to avert a construction slump 
next spring (because of) tightening 
interest rates, widening discounts on 
mortgage loans and exhaustion of fed- 
eral aid authority. “It does not take 
any particular acumen to see where 
all this is leading. In my*fudgment, 
housing production will turn down 
considerably more than seasonally in 
January and February, and we may 
well face the danger of a serious 
slump in housing production next 
spring. . . . I doubt that Congress will 
ever permit complete flexibility in the 
interest rate on GI and FHA loans.” 

Rep. Albert Rains, chairman Hous- 
ing Subcommittee of House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 


THE MBA COMMITTEES 
AT WORK 
(Continued from page 36 
and will be a matter of prime concern 
to this committee. 

In accord with the official MBA 
Statement of Policy on legislation 
affecting real estate financing which 
that, in the interest of the 
broadest possible service to the pros- 
pective home buyers throughout the 
country, “the Voluntary Home Mort- 
gage Credit Program be continued as 
feature of the nation’s 


States 


a permanent 
home mortgage system,”’ the Commit- 
tee has gone on record as recommend- 
ing that the VHMCP be continued 
and that Congress be asked to author- 
ize sufficient staff to continue the 
program. It indorses, also, the FHA 
Certified Agency Program and recom- 
mends that it be expanded and ex- 
tended in every community in every 
section of the country. 


“Anyone who ignores the inflation- 
ary pressures brought about by con- 
tinued budget deficits simply fails to 
see the national welfare clearly.” 

—Maurice Stans, Director of 
the Budget 


“A ‘major effort’ be made to per- 
suade the Congress in 1959 to set up 
machinery for an effective Central 
Mortgage Bank facility . . . it should 
a) have the power to buy mortgages, 
b) be operated by an independent 
beard, (c) function through stock 
ownership rights, (d) have the power 
to rediscount or make interim loans 
on the security of FHA-VA _ mort- 
gages, and (e) be able to supplement 
the operations of private pools of 
mortgage funds assembled through lo- 
cal or regional indentured trusts or 
similar plans.” 

From 1959 legislative recommenda- 
tions of National Association of Home 
Builders 


“Spending for new construction is 
expected to rise 7 per cent to a record 
$52.3 billion in 1959, thus passing the 
$50 billion mark for the first time. 


The Committee is interested, too, 
in the problem of federal liens. A 
resolution has been offered that this 
Committee recommend to MBA that 
it whole-heartedly cooperate with the 
American Bar Association in seeing 
that the suggestions formulated by 
ABA be made into law, subject to 
approval by MBA general counsel 
Sam Neel. 

William A. Clarke, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., is chairman of the Legislative 
Committee. 

* 


Not all of MBA’s 25 working com- 
mittees have been included in this 
initial presentation. In the months 
ahead, however, a broader and more 
representative coverage will be given 
—and, as various Committee projects 
develop more fully, they will be 
brought to the attention of the mem- 
bership. 


Public expenditures are expected to 
provide the major part of the 1959 
expansion in new construction—rising 
by $2.1 billion to $17.1 billion. The 
$35.2 billion total foreseen for private 
construction represents a gain of $1.4 
billion over 1958.” 

-Joint outlook statement by the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor 


“Responsibility rests squarely with 
the Congress. Inflation control is 
within their power and many of them 
know it. It is high time that we stop 
fencing with windmills and concen- 
trate our attention on the political 
scene where the malignancy of infla- 
tion originates.” 

James F, Oates, Chairman of Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society 


“Toward the end of the year, as 
the slack in the economy is taken up, 
we are likely to be reminded once 
again that . . . we still have not come 
up with a workable solution for one 
of our most serious problems—the 
chronic erosion in the purchasing 
power of the dollar.” 

Gordon W. McKinley, economist, 
Prudential Insurance Company 


“Funds for special function financ- 
ing come directly from the Govern- 
ment, not from proceeds of obliga- 
tions floated in the private market 
by FNMA. This technique tends to 
retard the mutualization of Fannie 
Mae decreed by statute several years 
ago. It is only one short step removed 
frem direct Government lending, as 
long as FNMA continues to make ad- 
vance commitments to purchase mort- 
gages under its special functioning 
program.” 

John de Laittre, vice president, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, president, Farmers & Me- 
chanics Savings Bank of Minneapolis 


Advertising plans of the Savings 
and Loan Foundation call for 1959 
expenditures of $1,400,000 and the 
principal theme will be savings rather 
than the loan side of the industry. 

William K. Divers, Foundation 
president 
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Principal speaker at the November 
meeting of the Seattle MBA 
Forbes Bruce, vice president and man- 
ager of the Fidelity Savings and Loan 


was 


Association, in that city. Also fea- 
tured was a panel discussion review- 
ing the recent MBA national con- 


vention in Ben J. Smith, 
president, Seattle Mortgage Com- 
Panel 


Chicago 


pany, served as moderator 
members included A. R. Jarvis, vice 
president, Burwell & Morford; Carl 
A. Sandquist, vice president, Coast 
Mortgage & Investment Company: 
Sheffield Phelps, vice president, and 
William R. Jennings, vice president, 


Securities Mortgage Company 


Fred- 
and its two 
Frederick W 


and Virginia Insur- 


The Board of Directors of 
erick W 
affiliated 


Berens Sales, Inc 


Berens, Inc 
companies 
armounced the 


ance Service, Inc 


resignation of Hubert I. Kleinpeter as 





Assurance Com- 
Massa- 


chusetts, was honored recently by 54 


State Mutual Life 
pany of America, Worcester, 
mortgage loan correspondents across 
the nation They presented the com- 


with a weather station now in- 
stalled in the rear lobby of the firm’s 
Home Office at 440 Street 
In above photo, State Mutual presi- 
dent H. Ladd Plumley (third 


left), shows Robert Tharpe 
Tharpe & 


pany 
Lincoln 


from 
second 


from left president of 


the board. 


George W. 
DeFranceaux, president of the three 
corporations, was re-elected to that 


chairman of 


position and was elected chairman of 
the board of the companies. The 
Board also announced the affiliation 
of the Berens Organizations with All 
Florida Mortgage Company of Mi- 
Robert E. Field of the All Flor- 


assistant vice 


ida firm was elected 
president and manager of the Beren’s 


Miami operation 


Bert P. Allen has been appointed 
vice president in charge of the mort- 
gage loan department of The National 
Company of Omaha, Arthur E. Elgan, 
Jr., president, recently. 
Mr. Allen formerly the 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Montpelier, Vermont; and prior to 
Che Prudential 
America for 


announced 


was with 


that was a member of 
Insurance Company of 


several years 


Brooks, Atlanta, the 
completed station which includes an 


Incorporated, 


anemometer, thermometer and baro- 
graph. Looking on is George W. 
Knowlton (at left), Fellowship Club 
president, representing the company’s 
employees, and vice president Rich- 
ard H. Wilson head of the 
company’s financial division. Tharpe, 
second vice president of MBA, was 


right 


instrumental in arranging the gift on 
behalf of the other correspondents. 
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San Diego MBA members, at their 
December meeting, heard Dr. Neil 
Lamb as guest speaker. Production 
planning administrator for Convair 
Division of General Dynamics Corpo- 
ration, he spoke on “Industrial Long- 
Range Planning in San Diego County.” 


In recognition of his 50th year an- 
niversary with the Society for Sav- 
ings in Cleveland, Ohio, senior vice 
president Irving W. Distel was pre- 
sented with a $1,000 check. In photo 


above, Mr. Distel (left), who is also 
vice president of the Society National 
Bank, receives the check from Mervin 
B. France, president, Society for Sav- 
ings, and chairman of the board, So- 
ciety National Bank. 

Mr. Distel began his career with 
Society for Savings as a 17-year-old 
clerk-teller. He worked his way pro- 
gressively through almost every de- 
the bank, until his 
election to the post of senior vice 
president in 1955. For the past 25 
years, he has been in charge of So- 
ciety’s mortgage loan department. 
Under his leadership, this department 
has gained an outstanding reputation 
both locally and nationally in bank- 
ing and real estate circles. 


partment in 


A past president of the Cleveland 
chapter, American Institute of Bank- 
ing, Mr. Distel has served actively on 
various committees of MBA, the 
American Bankers Association, the 
Ohio Bankers Association and the 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks. He is a trustee of the 
Apartment and Home Owners Asso- 
ciation and a president and 
trustee of the Real Property Inven- 
tory of Metropolitan Cleveland. 


vice 








New Members in MBA 





ALABAMA, Birmingham: Birmingham 
(rust National Bank, M. W. Schroeder, 
issistant vice president; Mobile: Cobbs, 
Allen & Hall Mortgage Company, Inc., 
R. C. Humphrey, manager; Real Estate 
Financing, Inc., William M. Battle, branch 
manager. 

ARIZONA, Phoenix: Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company, Rex Darby, loan su- 
pervisor, Western Division; McMillan 
Mortgage Co., Ralph W. Jenkins, vice 
president; Palomar Mortgage Company, 
Joseph J. Martin, assistant vice president. 

CALIFORNIA, Fresno: Security-First 
National Bank, San Joaquin Division, L. 
M. Brown, senior vice president; San Ber- 
nardino: Southern California Mortgage & 
Loan Corporation, Frank L. Whitelock, 
president; San Diego: T. J. Bettes Com- 
pany of California, R. L. Cobb, assistant 
vice president; Curtis Coleman Co., Curtis 
Coleman, president; Lister Investment 
Company, Keith Lister, president; San 
Jose: Alexander W. Berger. 

COLORADO, Denver: Capitol Life In- 
surance Co., S. M. Kingsted, manager, In- 
vestment Department. 

CUBA, Havana: Inversiones FHA,-S.A., 
Ignacio G. Mendoza, president and treas- 
urer. 

FLORIDA, Fort Lauderdale: Southeast- 
ern Mortgage Company, E. W. Bernthaler, 
branch manager; Jacksonville: Mason 
Mortgage Company, Camp Mason, vice 
president; Orlando: American Mortgage 
Company of Florida, Bernard D. Wilkins, 
Jr., assistant secretary; Southeastern Mort- 
gage Company, C. N. Prather, assistant 
vice president; Tampa: American Mort- 
gage Company of Florida, Clifford R. 
Cameron, branch manager. 

GEORGIA, Savannah: Georgia Securi- 
ties Investment Corporation, Theodore S. 
Medernach, Jr., assistant vice president. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago: The Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Paul M. Obern- 
dorf, manager, Mortgage Loan Depart- 
ment. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis: The Kissell 
Company, William F. Miller, vice presi- 
dent. 


LOUISIANA, Baton Rouge: Gulf Coast 
Investment Corporation, Leon O. Shaver, 
assistant vice president; Lake Charles: 
Blaylock Investment Corporation, W. G. 
Cooksey, vice president. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore: B. J. & G. W. 
Frederick, Inc., Paul T. Miller, manager, 
Mortgage Department; Takoma Park: Cit- 
izens Bank of Takoma Park, William B. 
Yates, executive vice president. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit: John A. Dodds 
Company, John A. Dodds. 


NEW JERSEY, Atlantic City: Chelsea 
Title and Guaranty Company, Paul C. 
Burgess, president. 

NEW YORK, Brooklyn: Bushwick Sav- 
ings Bank, C. Arthur Baumann, vice presi- 
dent; New York City: American Trust 
Company, Joseph A. Hnatt, assistant vice 
president; Investors Central Management 
Corporation, Arthur W. Viner, president. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville: Cam- 
eron-Brown Co., Claude E. Pope, assistant 
vice president; Charlotte: American Com- 
mercial Bank, C. W. McGriff, vice presi- 
dent and secretary; Winston-Salem: 
Grubbs Real Estate & Loan Co., Inc., 
Cromer R. Grubbs, president. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo: Warner and 
Company, Curtis H. Nelson, manager, 
Mortgage Loan Department. 

OHIO, Columbia: Panohio Mortgage 
Company, C. S. Rindsfoos, president. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston: Ste- 
venson, Zimmerman & Co., Thomas C. 
Stevenson, Jr., president; Columbia: Aiken 
Loan & Security Company, John R. 
Brooks, Jr., manager; Greenville: Aiken 
Loan & Security Company, Frank E. Col- 
lins, manager. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville: Dobson & 
Johnson, Inc., Albert Wm. Johnson, execu- 
tive vice president; Georgia Securities In- 
vestment Corporation, John W. White, vice 
president. 

TEXAS, Corpus Christi: South Texas 
Mortgage & Investment Co., Inc., L. R. 
Thomas, president; Fort Worth: The Mur- 





200 EAST FIFTH STREET 





FOR SALE 


Three National Cash Register Bookkeeping Machines 
Model—3100 
From 2 to 4!/, Years Old 


IOWA SECURITIES COMPANY 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


ray Investment Company, Edward Simms, 
Jr.; San Antonio: Broadway National Bank 
of Alamo Heights, Charles E. Cheever, Jr., 
chairman of the board. 

WASHINGTON, Everett: Sparkman & 
McLean Co., P. D. Samuelson, branch 
manager; Seattle: Lawyers Title Insurance 
Corporation, Wharton T. Funk, president; 
Tacoma: Sparkman & McLean Co., George 
B. Hamill, assistant vice president. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston: The 
Charleston National Bank, O. G. Yarnell. 


WISCONSIN, Wausau: Amortized 
Mortgages, Inc., Gerald Koperski, assistant 
vice president. 





OBITUARY 

















Robert A. Cline, 64, of Cincinnati, 
president of the real estate firm of 
Robert A. Cline, Inc., and chairman 
of the board of the Fifth Third Union 
Trust Co., died in November follow- 
ing a heart attack. Born in Cincin- 
nati, Mr. Cline graduated from Ken- 
yon College. He entered the real 
estate business in 1921 and, in 1922, 
he founded the firm that bears his 
name and which, today, is one of the 
biggest in the mid-west. 

Mr. Cline was a member and for- 
mer president of the Cincinnati Real 
Estate Board; a member and former 
director of the Institute of Real Es- 
tate Management; and he belonged to 
the Society of Industrial Realtors. For 
many years he was board chairman 
of the former Lincoln National Bank, 
which consolidated with Fifth Third 
in 1955. 

He was also a member of the 
American Institute of Banking, Cin- 
cinnati Fire Underwriters, Better 
Business Bureau, Better Housing 
League and the Institute for Govern- 
mental Research. Active in the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Com- 
munity Chest, Mr. Cline in 1955 
was finance chairman of the Cincin- 
nati Citizens School Levy Committee. 





PERSONNEL 


AND BUSINESS NEEDS 


In answering advertisements in this column. 
address letters to box number shown in care of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 








Well established mortgage banking firm 
in Upstate New York seeks appraiser with 
experience and potentialities to head ap- 
praisal department. Must be familiar with 
appraisal approaches and techniques. Right 
man can develop executive position with 
substantial income. Give full background, 
experience, salary, etc. in writing Box 532, 
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Stop Me If 





You've Heard— 








“Sam,” said Joe to his lawyer friend, 


‘what’s your fee for getting me a 
divorce?” 

“My 
but I 


do you want a divorce?” 


replied Sam, “is $125 
Why 


fee,” 
don’t like divorce cases 

“TI want to marry my sister-in-law,” 
stated Toe. 

“A thing like that would be mis- 
understood and cause a lot of talk,” 
“However, you go home 
and think it over—talk to your friends 
and neighbors, and if you still want 


a divorce, I'll take the case.” 


advised Sam 


was back. 
Sam I 
don’t want a divorce.”” he declared. 


later Joe 
mind, 


Three days 


‘lve changed my 
“Fine!” exclaimed his lawyer friend. 
“What decided you?” 
“Well,” said Joe, “I went home and 
talked it 


neighbor 


over with my next door 
and he says that he’s been 
wife and sister-in- 


$125 difference. 


out with both my 
law and there ain’t 


Commerce 
-c 
oe 
~~ 


A young fellow went into a depart- 
ment store and walked up to the per- 
fume counter. He explained as how 


he wanted an ounce of one of the 
magic compounds to give to a very 
special friend. 

crooned the siren be- 
hind the “This 


got a big sale on. Got something here 


“Lucky you,” 


counter week, we 


that’s exotic, divine, and with a fra- 
grance most exhilarating.” 
“Sounds good,” says the fellow 


‘What is it?” 
“It’s called 
‘And let me tell you something 


Perhaps,” says the 
girl 
this week it’s only 
“Not for me,” says the fellow. “At 
. ounce I’m not interested in 
I’d want ‘For Surely.’ ” 
Investment Dealers Digest 


$35 an ounce.” 


$35 an 
‘Perhaps.’ 


Fe 
One day when a couple of old 
friends met, one of them said he was 
retailing ladies’ hose from door to 


door. “I’m doing all right,” he brag- 
ged. “Every woman has to have stock- 
ings. If I see the lady of the house 
is really interested, I put them on for 
her.” 

“That’s a new approach,” said his 
friend. “I bet you sell plenty that 
way. 
admitted the ho- 
woman’s 


“Actually, no,” 
siery man. “You see—in a 
stockings, my legs look terrible.” 


eB 


A farmer, running for office of 
county treasurer, was making a cam- 
paign tour around his district. One 
afternoon he was addressing a gather- 
ing which consisted mostly of farmers, 
whom heckling the 
speaker. One heckler finally said: 
“Hey Jasper! You call yourself a 
farmer? Let’s see the 
hands.” 


many ol were 


callouses on 
your 

“My friend,” snapped the candi- 
“IT am a modern farmer. Before 
I came here this afternoon I spent 
six hours on the combine in a 30-acre 
field of If you call yourself a 
farmer, you know that the callouses 
are not on my hands.” 


date, 


oats. 


ee 


A pastor who came to a new church 
had been very well received, and soon 
became so popular the local Rotary 
Club wanted to add him as a member. 
He was agreeable, and the question 
became what category he could repre- 
sent. 


“Reverend,” the Rotary Club presi- 
dent told him after the membership 
committee had reported its findings, 
“we have our quota of gentlemen of 
the cloth, but we have added a special 
category making it possible for you 
to join us. You will be added to our 
list as a Hog Caller.” 

“I appreciate the honor,” replied 
the pastor. “The title usually given 
me is ‘Shepherd of the Sheep’—but 
you know your people better than I 


A man visited a nudists camp and 
found everything just about as he ex- 
pected it to be—with one exception. 
On a bench sat a man with a very 
long beard. 

“Why,” he asked, 
that long beard?” 


do.” 


“do you wear 


“Well, someone,” the man replied, 
“has to go out for coffee.” 


-Jack Paar’s TV Show 


& 


& 


A couple of guys meet and one says 
to the other, “Joe, the most remark- 
able thing happened last night. It’s 
been years since I had a dream, but 
last night I dreamed I went to Coney 
Island. It was so real I could almost 
believe I'd been there.” 

“No kidding,” says Joe. “Wait till 
you hear this! I had a dream last 
night myself. I was out on the town 
with two of the most luscious, best 
looking and most agreeable babes you 
ever saw.” 

“Well, you mean soanso,” says his 
friend, “why didn’t you call me up 
and let me help entertain them?” 

“I did,” says Joe. “I did call you 
up—but your wife told me you’d gone 
to Coney Island!” 





“No, I can’t tell 
you what time it is, sir— 
this isn’t my table!” 
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MINNESOTA TITLE means 


7.4 O1 OA 68 7. U On @ 





* Accuracy is a way of doing business 
at Minnesota Title. Every phase of the 


insuring process is checked and double- 





checked by experienced people backed 


up by extensive title records. Jim |nsurancez Company 
OF MINNESOTA 


Put this thoroughness to work for 
400 Second Avenue South FEderal 8-8733 Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


you. Insure your titles with the com- Capitol, Surplus and Reserves in Excess of $4,000,000 
. ARKANSAS FLORIDA GEORGIA KANSAS KENTUCKY LOUISIANA 
pany that constantly seeks perfection— MINNESOTA MISSISSIPPI! MISSOURI. MONTANA —NEBRASKA 
NORTH CAROLINA NORTH DAKOTA OnIO SOUTH CAROLINA 


Title Insurance Company of Minnesota. a ee 








In 1861 this type ship played an important part in 
the early day commerce of our country. It was in 1861, 
too, that Kansas City Title Insurance Company had its 
beginning. Today, with the facilities, financial strength 
and experience of nearly 100 years it plays an important 
part in mortgage transactions all over the country. 





a) 
i 123. swassus: . 


Title Insurance... 


For smooth sailing in mortgage 


A Kansas City Title Insurance Company policy helps you 
sail smoothly around the delays and inconvenience of title 
tie-ups. It gives you speedier and more profitable mortgage 
transfers. It gives your customers the pre-determined title 
security they demand. 

Embark now on a more attractive mortgage transfer pro- 
gram for your investors and yourself. Call in a Kansas City 
Title agent today. 


es City tte, onpany 


“ag: ” Capital, Surplus and Reserves Exceed $5,000,000.00 
Since 1861 925 Walnut, Kansas City 6, Missouri 





transactions 


Branch Offices: 

Baltimore, Maryland, 210 North 
Calvert St; Little Rock, Arkansas, 
214 Louisiana St; Nashville, Tenn., 
S.W. Cor. 3rd & Union St.. 


Licensed in the following states: 
Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, No. Caro- 
lina, Ohio, S. Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, and the District of 
Columbia. 


Directory of Agencies furnished 
on request. 








